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Week Ending Friday, March 22, 1985 


The President’s Trip to Canada 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
March 16, 1985 





My fellow Americans: 

Tomorrow, in our first trip outside the 
States in this second term, Nancy and I will 
be heading north to visit our good neigh- 
bors in Canada. We’re going at the invita- 
tion of Canada’s Prime Minister Brian Mul- 
roney, who is an articulate and effective 
defender of Canadian interests, a strong 
friend of the United States, and the best 
votegetter in his nation’s history. 

We're delighted that Brian Mulroney has 
chosen Quebec City, capital of his home 
Province, as the site of our meeting. With 
its old streets and charming ways, Quebec is 
one of the most intriguing corners of North 
America, right on our northeastern door- 
step. Quebec is modern, too, supplying the 
United States with everything from electric 
power to aerospace parts for our defense 
industries. 

We're going to Canada now for one 
simple reason: No country is more impor- 
tant to the United States. Sometimes we 
overlook that fact. Sometimes our friend- 
ship and cooperation may not seem to war- 
rant as much attention as the serious prob- 
lems we’re dealing with in other areas. But 
certain facts about our Canadian neighbors, 
with whom we share the world’s longest 
undefended boundary, must never be over- 
looked. 

Canada and the United States are each 
other’s most important trading partner. 
There is greater volume of trade between 
our two countries than between any other 
two countries in the world. We sold $45 
billion in goods to Canada in 1984, which 
supported hundreds of thousands of jobs in 
the United States. Canada is our principal 
foreign supplier of natural gas and electrici- 
ty, and Canada is the most important locale 
for our foreign investment. Walk around 
our cities and towns today, and you can see 


increased Canadian investment in real 
estate and many other parts of our econo- 
my. 

Most important, the national security of 
the United States and of Canada are very 
closely interrelated. The commander in 
chief of the North American Aerospace De- 
fense Command in Colorado Springs is from 
the States; his deputy is Canadian; and their 
staff is divided among U.S. and Canadian 
officers. 

Four years ago some problems had devel- 
oped in relations between the United States 
and Canada. But we’ve been working hard 
on both sides of the border to set things 
right. Today Canadian-American relations 
are good, as good as they’ve ever been. And 
during this trip, the Prime Minister and I 
are determined to do all we can to make 
them even better. 

We will seek to strengthen our economic 
relations: Market-oriented policies without 
government interference hold out the best 
opportunities for our two countries to pros- 
per as economic partners. So, we welcome 
Canadian investment in the United States 
and the Mulroney government’s legislation 
to loosen restrictions on foreign investment 
in Canada, which is an important first step 
toward liberalizing Canada’s own invest- 
ment policies. It’s the firm policy of this 
administration to resist protectionist pres- 
sures. So, we would like Canada and other 
countries to join us in a new round of multi- 
lateral trade talks in 1986. 

We will encourage the sharing of our 
mutual defense responsibilities. Canada is a 
founding member of NATO, with a proud 
military history stretching from Vimy Ridge 
in France during the First World War to 
the skies over Germany in the Second, to 
the seas off Korea during that conflict. 
We're pleased with the commitment of 
Brian Mulroney’s government to increase 
significantly Canada’s overall contribution 
to our shared defense responsibil'ties. 

On the quest for arms reductions and on 
other global problems, Canada’s counsel 
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will be a source of great wisdom and 
strength. The Prime Minister and I will ex- 
change views on developments throughout 
the world, including the Geneva arms re- 
duction talks and our own efforts to protect 
freedom, democracy, and peace in this 
hemisphere. 

The United States is a pioneer in environ- 
mental protection, and we share with 
Canada a special responsibility for protect- 
ing our shared North American environ- 
ment. The problem of acid rain concerns 
both our countries, and I’m anxious to hear 
the Prime Minister’: views on that subject. 

In 1939 Winston Churchill, describing the 
5,000-mile peaceful border dividing Canada 
and the United States, said: “That long fron- 
tier from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 
guarded only by neighborly respect and 
honorable obligations, is an example to 
every country and a pattern for the future 
of the world.” 

Today, more than ever, our progress, our 
partnership, and our friendship can be a 
model for others and a pattern for the 
future. Working together, Canada and the 
United States can accomplish great things 
for the cause of a safer, freer, and more 
prosperous world. And that’s what our trip 
is all about. 

Until next week, thanks for listening. God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Quebec City, Canada 





Remarks on Arrival. March 17, 1985 





Prime Minister, Mrs. Mulroney, thank you 
very much. Premier and Mrs. Levesque, 
distinguished ladies and gentlemen, and my 
friends, the people of Canada, it’s a great 
pleasure to be here, for to be on Canadian 
soil is to be among friends, and Nancy and I 
are happy to return here. 

Et nous sommes heureux que notre 
voyage nous permette de venir dans cette 
belle ville de Quebec. [And we are happy 
that our trip takes us to this beautiful city of 
Quebec.] Quebec is one of the most intrigu- 
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ing spots on the continent. Here New 
France was founded. Here French is the 
language of commerce, the arts, and every- 
day life. Here English Canadians and 
French Canadians came together over a 
century ago to set the foundations for a 
country in whose Parliament both French 
and English would be spoken. And here the 
Citadel and the walls of the old city remind 
us that Canadians and Americans long ago 
put aside their differences to become 
friends. In fact, we’re more than friends 
and neighbors and allies; we are kin, who 
together have built the most productive re- 
lationship between any two countries in the 
world today. 

This is my first trip outside the United 
States since I was sworn into a second term. 
Four years ago I took my first trip as Presi- 
dent—and then, too, I came to Canada; and 
this is not a coincidence. For the United 
States there is no more important relation- 
ship than our tie with Canada. We’re each 
other’s most important economic partner. 
We each play an important role in world 
affairs. We share a responsibility for the 
protection of the continent that we peace- 
fully share. We have a joint stake in its 
environment. And we’re partners in space 
and in the technologies of the future. 

Between two such independent and sov- 
ereign countries there will always be some 
differences, as there will always be opportu- 
nities for agreement. We can still use what 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, our last American 
President to visit Quebec City while serving 
at the White House, called for between us. 
He asked for frank dealing, cooperation, 
and a spirit of give-and-take. That’s precise- 
ly what your Prime Minister and I will be 
engaged in here in Quebec. We will discuss 
many matters pertaining to the environ- 
ment, economic growth, and our mutual se- 
curity. We will discuss global affairs, includ- 
ing arms control. 

We will also be celebrating St. Patrick’s 
Day. For two fellows named Reagan and 
Mulroney, this would seem to be appropri- 
ate. I know a number «f people today, in- 
cluding myself, are wearing green ties. But 
I will really make my contribution this 
evening at dinner. I’m going to think of the 
Prime Minister’s majority in Parliament and 
turn green with envy. [Laughter] 
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It’s wonderful to be here. Thank you. 
Merci beaucoup. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m. in 
Gouvernement du Quebec Hangar, L’An- 
ceinne Lorette Airport. Prior to his remarks, 
the President was accorded a formal wel- 
come with full military honors. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, where he 
met with Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferrec’ to Premier Rene Levesque of Quebec 
Prov nee. 


Quebec City, Canada 





Remarks Announcing U.S.-Canada 
Consultations on Acid Rain. 
March 17, 1985 





The Prime Minister. [In English] The 
President and I have had what I believe to 
be a very important discussion on the prob- 
lem of acid rain. We have made a signifi- 
cant step forward, in that a matter that has 
been on the back burner really for the last 3 
years has now been brought up forward, and 
I think on both sides we acknowledge that 
our problem is common in nature and 
requires a joint solution. 

So, the President and I will be talking 
about this again tomorrow and in the 
future. But I think that we have managed 
to break a deadlock, which has prevented 
some common action on this. 

From the Canadian point of view, as you 
know, I’ve taken the position that it’s im- 
portant that we clean up our own act, and 
Canada has begun that process with a com- 
prehensive national program. Aad so there 
will be a document released—I suppose 
within the next half-hour or so. 

But to ensure that this matter—this 
matter that the President and I both agree 
is of such great importance to our respec- 
tive countries—to ensure that this never 
finds its way again onto the back burner, 
we have agreed today to the appointment 
of two special envoys of great excellence 
and influence and uncommon access to us 
as leaders. They will carry the matters for- 


ward and I think help us achieve real re- 
sults. They'll report to us on a regular basis. 
And I appreciate the President’s commit- 
ment, as demonstrated by the caliber of his 
appointment, which he will announce mo- 
mentarily. 

For our part, the Government of Canada 
is particularly pleased to announce the ap- 
pointment of the Honorable William G. 
Davis, former Prime Minister of Ontario, as 
our special Ambassador in this vital area. 

[In French] 1 think that we’ve taken a 
very important step today—a very impor- 
tant step forward in this whole matter of 
acid rain. The process has thus begun, and 
we're going to look after our side of the 
problem as well, and I think that we’re 
going to reach a common solution. Both 
sides have recognized the fact that there is 
a common origin to this problem—that one 
cannot act unilaterally, that the very fate of 
both our countries are very closely tied, the 
one to the other. 

So, therefore, the Canadian Government 
has already started its own national pro- 
gram in this respect. And it is with a great 
deal of delight that, in order that we ensure 
that this very vital question is no longer to 
be the poor one of the pack, both of us 
have designated personal Ambassadors, 
people of exceptional quality, to ensure that 
the matters be brought back to us at an 
opportune moment and on a regular basis. 
Therefore, I take great pleasure in confirm- 
ing to the President of the United States 
the appointment of the Honorable William 
G. Davis, a former Premier of the Province 
of Ontario, as our Ambassador. 

I thank you, Mr. President. And now 
would you say a few words? 

The President. Well, Yll only take a 
second here simply to endorse what the 
Prime Minister has told you. We're very 
pleased with the outcome of the discussion. 
We touched upon a number of things of 
interest, and we'll be dealing with those in 
the meetings to come tomorrow. But of par- 
ticular concern to us was this issue of acid 
rain. And I’m very pleased with the envoys 
that have been chosen. The Prime Minister 
has named a man that—I’m sure you all 
know his access to him—and has a standing 
that will make him capable of carrying out 
what has to be a joint undertaking as the 
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Prime Minister has said. And for our own 
part, my nominee—and he has accepted—is 
Drew Lewis, the former Secretary of Trans- 
portation, who has agreed to take on this 
task. 

And so together we’ll find an answer to 
this problem. And I couldn’t be happier 
about getting this underway and off dead 
center. 

Q. What are they supposed to do? 

The President. We’ve agreed there'll be 
no questions, so I can’t take it, your ques- 
tion there. But we shall go forward with 
finding an answer to what is a problem that 
belongs to both of us. 

I think that it’s very significant that our 
two countries should work together on all 
matters of environment, because entrusted 
to us is the care of a very unique continent 
and a very beautiful continent. And I think 
all of us share the desire to protect this for 
generations of Canadians and Americans 
yet to come. 

Thank you. 


Note: The Prime Minister spoke at 4:47 p.m. 
in Le Frontenac Room at the Chateau Fron- 


tenac Hotel, following a private meeting 
with the President. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan attended a private dinner hosted by 
the Prime Minister and Mrs. Mulroney at 
the hotel. Later they attended a gala per- 
formance at the Grand Theatre of Quebec. 


Quebec City, Canada 





Joint U.S.-Canada Statement on the 
Environment. March 17, 1985 





During their téte-a-téte, the President 
and the Prime Minister discussed environ- 
mental matters at some length. They took 
note of the 75-year history of environmen- 
tal cooperation between the two countries 
as exemplified by the Boundary Waters 
Treaty, the Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement and the recent Skagit River- 
Ross Dam Treaty. The President and the 
Prime Minister expressed their determina- 
tion to continue to deal with U.S.-Canadian 
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environmental issues in a responsible and 
cooperative spirit. 

In the spirit of cooperation, and in recog- 
nition that the actions of one country are of 
concern to the other, there was agreement 
that a high level Special Envoy would be 
appointed by each government to examine 
the acid rain issue and report to the Presi- 
dent and Prime Minister by their next 
meeting. The Envoys will: 

(a) pursue consultation on laws and regu- 
lations that bear on pollutants thought to be 
linked to acid rain; 

(b) enhance cooperation in research ef- 
forts, including that for clean fuel technolo- 
gy and smelter controls; 

(c) pursue means to increase exchange of 
relevant scientific information, and 

(d) identify efforts to improve the U.S. 
and Canadian environment. 

The President announced that the U‘S. 
Special Envoy will be Andrew L. Lewis, 
former Secretary of Transportation. 

The Prime Minister announced that his 
Special Envoy will be William G. Davis, 
former Premier of Ontario. 


Note: The text of the joint statement was 
made available by the Office of the Press 
Secretary. 


United States-Canada Consultations on 
Acid Rain 





Appointment of Andrew Lindsay Lewis, Jr., 
as the President’s Special Envoy. 
March 17, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Andrew Lindsay Lewis, Jr., 
to be his Special Envoy. 

Mr. Lewis is chairman of the board of 
Warner Amex Cable Communications, a po- 
sition he has held since February 1983. Pre- 
viously he was Secretary of Transportation 
in 1981-1983. He was deputy chairman of 
the Republican National Committee in 
1980-1981 and served as deputy director of 
the office of the President-elect. He was 
associated with the firm of Lewis & Associ- 
ates, financial and management consultants, 
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in Plymouth Meeting, PA, in 1974-1980. 
He was president and chief executive offi- 
cer of Snelling & Snelling, Inc., 1970-1974. 
In 1970 he joined the Simplex Wire & 
Cable Co. in Boston as president and chief 
executive officer and served as its chairman 
until 1972. He was assistant to the chairman 
of National Gypsum Co. in Buffalo, NY, in 
1969-1970; vice president for sales and di- 
rector of the American Olean Tile Co., Inc., 
in 1960-1968; and foreman, job superin- 
tendent, production manager, and director 
of Henkels & McCoy, Inc., of Blue Bell, PA, 
in 1955-1960. 

He presently serves as a director of 
Campbell Soup Co., Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Co., and Smith, Kline & Beckman. He 
is also chairman of MTV Networks, Inc. 

He graduated from Haverford College 
(B.S., 1953) and Harvard University (M.B.A., 
1955). He did postgraduate work at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1968. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Philadelphia, PA. He was born 
November 3, 1931, in Philadelphia. 


Quebec City, Canada 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Foreign Issues. March 18, 1985 





Q. Mr. President, the Secretary of De- 
fense was talking about putting missiles 
here in Canada this morning. 

The President. Well, you know, Bill, that 
I’m not taking questions at a photo opportu- 
nity like this. But the only thing I know is 
the Secretary of Defense said it wasn’t true. 
[Laughter] 

Q. What wasn’t true, sir—that he was 
going to put missiles in Canada? 

Q. Thank you very much. 

Q. He ought to know. 

Q. Well, is it true or is it not true, sir? 

Q. Ladies and gentlemen, thank you. 

Mr. Speakes. You’re obviously misquoting 
the Secretary. 

Q. Sir, I can’t hear you, sir. 

Mr. Speakes. You’re obviously misquoting 
the Secretary. 


Secretary Weinberger. Sadly not for the 
first time. 

Q. No, I’m quoting Bill, who was quoting 
the Secretary. 


Note: The exchange began at 9:35 a.m. in 
Le Petit Frontenac Room at the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel. 

Larry M. Speakes is Principal Deputy 
Press Secretary to the President. 

As printed above, the item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 


Quebec City, Canada 





Toast at a Luncheon With Provincial and 
Community Leaders. March 18, 1985 





Thank you very much. Mr. Prime Minis- 
ter, Mrs. Mulroney, Mayor Pelletier, and 
all of you very distinguished ladies and gen- 
tleman: 

Nancy et moi desirons vous remercier du 
fond du coeur de votre chaleureuse hospita- 
lite. [Nancy and I wish to thank you from 
the bottom of our hearts for your warm 
hospitality.] Just as 4 years ago, it is an 
honor and a privilege to make our first visit 
of the term a visit to Canada, our close 
neighbor, our strong ally, and yes, our dear 
friend. 

To have come to the heart of old Quebec, 
to this chateau that, for us, will forever be a 
memory of beauty—looking down on 
beauty all around—and still more, to have 
been joined by one who shares my roots on 
St. Patrick’s }Day—{laughter|—well, _ it’s 
almost too much for this son of an Irishman 
to bear. [Laughter] As you might say in 
your native tongue, cest formidable. 
[Laughter] And this might be enough to 
convince you that French is not my native 
tongue. [Laughter] Actually, I was told a 
long time ago: “Don’t worry about your 
accent. It’s not how well you speak 
French,” the gentleman said, “but how well 
you appreciate our people and culture.” 
And ever since Jacques Cartier told me 


1 Jean Pelletier, mayor of Quebec City. 
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that—{/aughter|—I've been a great admirer 
of all things French-Canadian. [Laughter] 

As we begin anew, we come again to be 
with friends. We come to share great 
dreams in a land where “big” is a word too 
small to describe the sweep of Laurentian 
peaks and prairie plains or the strength of 
Canadian spirit that tamed a giant conti- 
nent and now looks to a future rich with 
promise. 

Flying over Canada yesterday afternoon, 
I thought of your Commander Marc Gar- 
neau. He’s the first of what we hope will be 
many Canadian astronauts on joint space 
shuttle missions. And aboard the space shut- 
tle Challenger, at a moment high above 
Quebec, Commander Garneau said: “My 
country is very fantastic. We are lucky to be 
Canadian, to have such a big and wonderful 
country.” To which I would only add: And 
are we not lucky to be neighbors in these 
good, free lands that God has blessed as 
none others have ever been blessed? 

When we look around the world today, 
when we see a scar of shame dividing fami- 
lies in Europe, east from west, and in 
Korea, north from south, see the anguish 
that aggression has wrought upon so many 
innocent lives across our planet, then, yes, 
we would do well to give thanks for the 
principles of democracy and human dignity 
that have cradled us with peace and 
showered us with abundance since the birth 
of our two nations. 

Victor Hugo once observed: No army can 
stop an idea whose time has come. Well, 
today the tide of freedom is up, lifting our 
economies ever higher on new currents of 
imagination, discovery, and hope for our 
future. 

There is a leader who personifies this 
new spirit, who has said: “Canadians in the 
mid-eighties have a renewed sense of confi- 
dence in themselves as a nation.” There is 
“a role for government that is less interven- 
tionist,” he said, “a role that creates a cli- 
mate in which the entrepreneurial genius 
of the private sector can do what it does 
best—namely, create new wealth, new pos- 
sibilities of employment.” 

We take a friendly neighbor’s quiet pride 
in your campaign [Canadian]? revival, and 
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we share your great respect for the man 
doing so much to carry it forward, your 
Prime Minister and my friend, Brian Mul- 
roney. 

Canadians live at the top of North Amer- 
ica, and sometimes we think of you as 
fellow homedwellers inhabiting the upper 
floors of the house. And we who live down- 
stairs have heard some rumbling up here in 
that portion that we know to be Quebec. 
The changes in French Canada during the 
past 25 years, your revolution tranquille, 
propelled the transformation of Quebec 
into a modern community while emphasiz- 
ing all along its French-speaking character. 

In a unique referendum, the people of 
Quebec declared themselves Canadian and 
Québécois. Now your long history as a 
French-speaking North American communi- 
ty is entering an exciting phase—Quebec 
entrepreneurs competing across the conti- 
nent, spreading business know-how with a 
French face. 

We see and feel your progress. And we 
value highly the friendship of a people una- 
fraid to embrace the challenge of change, 
yet unwilling to forsake your oldest, most 
trusted companions—Canadian traditions, 
values, and roots. 

There’s a saying I’ve always liked: One 
should keep old roads and old friends. You 
have not strayed from the road of Canadian 
culture, from those good and graceful vir- 
tues that enrich your lives and keep you 
free to be kind and true, free to strive for 
progress and greatness, without surrender- 
ing your souls to a mad and mindless pur- 
suit of the material. 

Mes amis, the eyes of all America are on 
Canada. In our universities new programs 
for Canadian studies have been created, in 
our government new importance given to 
the Canadian-American relationship, and in 
our economy we feel Canada’s heightened 
presence in our daily lives—from Quebec 
electrical power to Alberta’s oil and natural 
gas, and from your help in building our 
telecommunications industry to what many 
believe is the best beer in the world. 
[Laughter] We’re with you, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister. We feel mighty grateful for Canada, 
and we always will. 

At the heart of my nation’s policies is one 
conviction, and please hear it well: No rela- 
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tionship is more important to the United 
States than our ties with Canada. We are by 
far each other’s most important trading 
partner. Our two-way trade, the largest in 
the world, is valued at over $100 billion. 
We’re allies. In North America and across 
the North Atlantic, we’re proud to stand 
watch with you, and together we shall keep 
our people free, secure, and at peace. 
Above all, we’re friends, and friends we 
shall always be. 

The question is, having righted ourselves 
and regained our optimism, where do we 
go from here? Well, I believe your Prime 
Minister and I agree: Canada and America 
can invest together, grow together, and 
lead together. And leaders we shall be in a 
new partnership pointing toward the 2lst 
century. That new partnership begins with 
our being more mindful of our need for 
close cooperation and constant communica- 
tion, each of us carefully respecting the 
other’s interests and sovereignty. 

For our part, the United States has begun 
a great change in direction—away from 
years of creeping socialism and ever-greater 
dependency that slowed our progress 
toward a new American revolution—a 
peaceful revolution to be sure, rising from 
our conviction that successful action must 
begin with a vision of hope and opportunity 
for all. 

The evidence is clear: Freedom works, 
incentives are key, and nations ignoring 
these principles will lose out in the econom- 
ic competition in the 1980’s and beyond. 
Japan, a devastated country after World 
War II, cut tax rates almost every year for 
two decades, producing an explosive, nonin- 
flationary expansion, making them a world 
economic power, and leaving Europe and 
North America falling behind. Other Pacific 
nations have also become champions for 
growth. 

Let us, then, set our sights on a new 
vision: a renaissance of growth in a world 
come alive with entrepreneurial vigor; each 
nation trading freely with its neighbors; all 
of us together a mighty freedom tide carry- 
ing hope and opportunity to the farthest 
corners of the globe. 

We in the States have tried to learn from 
our mistakes and show once again that 
nothing succeeds like freedom. Since our 
tax rate reductions took effect, we have en- 


joyed 27 straight months of economic 
growth and a record 7 million jobs, produc- 
ing a dramatic increase in our purchases 
from other nations—starting with Canada. 

We know we must do much more to re- 
strain the growth of government, break 
down barriers of trade, and become more 
competitive. And since tax rates, function- 
ing as prices for producing, saving, and in- 
vesting, are the keys to economic growth or 
decline, we’re committed to an _ historic 
reform of our tax code, making America’s 
aftertax rewards the brightest light for 
growth and stability in the industrialized 
world. 

Protecting the environment is one of 
paramount concern to us both. The United 
States has the strictest auto emissions stand- 
ards in the world, and during the last 
decade we spent over $150 billion to 
comply with our Clean Air Act. Emissions 
of sulphur dioxide are down nearly 30 per- 
cent, and nitrogen oxides are declining as 
well. But we must make further progress, 
and by acting reasonably and responsibly, 
we can and we will. Yesterday the Prime 
Minister and I issued a statement on our 
agreement to address together the problem 
of acid rain. 

In all that we do, we seek to go forward 
with Canada as our partner, two leaders for 
progress through shared vision and enlight- 
ened cooperation. This afternoon at the 
Citadel, Prime Minister Mulroney and I will 
take further steps together to put our new 
partnership to work. We will issue a decla- 
ration on international security and sign a 
memorandum on the modernization of our 
North American air defense system. We will 
exchange the instruments of ratification 
that will bring the Pacific salmon treaty 
into effect, as he told you. We will sign a 
mutual legal assistance treaty which will aid 
law enforcement authorities in both our 
countries. And we will issue a declaration 
on trade. 

The prosperity of Canada and the United 
States depends upon freer flowing trade 
within this continent and across the seas. 
We stand ready to improve further the 
Canada-U.S. trading relationship and to 
work with you to initiate a new multilateral 
trade round in early 1986. 
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Mr. Prime Minister, I’m confident there 
isn’t an area where you and I cannot reach 
an agreement for the good of our two coun- 
tries. Come to think of it, maybe there is 
one. I know it’s a great concern to you, but 
I don’t think I have the authority to send 
Gary Carter back to the Expos. [Laughter] 

But more powerful in our economies, 
more powerful in our friendship, the United 
States and Canada can meet together the 
challenge of defending freedom and leaving 
a safer world for those who will follow. For 
more than 35 years, we and our European 
friends have joined together in history’s 
most successful alliance—the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The world will not 
forget that Canada was in the forefront of 
the nations that formed and armed NATO. 

Upgrading NATO’s conventional forces is 
essential to deterrence. The greater our 
ability to resist Soviet aggression with con- 
ventional forces, the less likely such aggres- 
sion will ever occur. NATO is engaged in a 
rebuilding program, and today I want to 
thank publicly Prime Minister Mulroney 
and the Canadian people for your commit- 
ment to enhance your contribution to 
NATO’s conventional forces and our overall 
defenses. 

Your deficit as a percentage of gross na- 
tional product is bigger than ours, but you 
understand that protecting freedom is gov- 
ernment’s primary responsibility. And we 
salute Canadian wisdom and Canadian 
courage. 

The United States will continue to pursue 
the arms control talks in Geneva with de- 
termination, flexibility, and patience. It is 
our deepest conviction that a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 
We must not rest in our search for a safer 
world dedicated to eliminating nuclear 
weapons, with technology providing ever 
greater safety, not ever greater fear. 

We're enthusiastic about the research 
done so far on our Strategic Defense Initia- 
tive. The possibility of developing and shar- 
ing with you technology that could provide 
a security shield and someday eliminate the 
threat of nuclear attack—it is, for us, the 
most hopeful possibility of the nuclear age, 
and we very much appreciate Canada’s sup- 
port on SDI research. 
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You know, it puzzles me to hear the Sovi- 
ets describe research to protect humanity as 
a threat to peace. Their protests ring a little 
hollow. I did some research of my own and 
found that in 1967 former Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin said, “The antimissile 
system is not a weapon of aggression or 
attack, it is a defensive system.” And the 
Soviets took his words to heart and began 
investing heavily in strategic defense. 

Let us all acknowledge that humanity will 
be far better served by moving away from 
offensive nuclear systems that kill people to 
nonnuclear defensive systems that protect 
people. We will be consulting closely with 
your government during these negotiations. 
And I have told the Prime Minister that I’m 
never more than a phone call away. As 
allies, we must maintain our unity and insist 
on agreements that are equitable and verifi- 
able. 

As much as we may hope for greater sta- 
bility through arms control, we must re- 
member that the Soviet record of compli- 
ance with past agreements has been poor. 
The Soviet Union signed the Yalta accord, 
pledging free elections, then proceeded to 
dominate Eastern Europe. They signed the 
Geneva Convention, banning use of chemi- 
cal weapons; SALT II, limiting development 
of new weapons; and the ABM treaty—but 
are now violating all three. And they signed 
the Helsinki accord, solemnly pledging re- 
spect for human rights, but then jailed the 
individuals trying to monitor it in the 
U.S.S.R. 

Arms control is not the only issue on the 
East-West agenda, and the opening of the 
Geneva talks is not the only development in 
East-West relations. In most of our Western 
countries, our peoples can look forward to 
continued strong, stable governments, and 
our alliances are in good shape. We have 
demonstrated unity and firmness in our 
dealings with the East. We’re ready to work 
with the Soviet Union for more constructive 
relations. We all want to hope that last 
week’s change of leadership in Moscow will 
open up new possibilities for doing this. 

There’s plenty to talk about—in arms 
control, on regional issues, on human rights, 
and in our bilateral relations. My represent- 
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atives in Moscow had good talks with Mr. 
Gorbachev, and Prime Minister Mulroney 
has given me his own assessment of the 
new Soviet leadership. If the Soviets are as 
ready as we are to take the other side’s 
concerns into account, it should be possible 
to resolve problems and reduce internation- 
al tensions. 

Let us always remain idealists but never 
blind to history. Each of us—I suspect that 
our lives grow richer and fuller as we help 
make other lives more secure and more 
free. We must never doubt the great good 
that Canada and the United States can ac- 
complish together, never doubt for a 
moment our journey toward a world where 
someday all may live under freedom’s 
star—free to worship as they please, to 
speak their thoughts, to come and go as 
they will, to achieve the fullness of their 
potential, and yes, reach out to comfort 
those who have fallen with the godly gift of 
human love. 

This is the idealist within us whose heart 
is pure and can power our journey with 
faith and courage. But the realist must be 
there, too—our navigator at the helm 
whose eagle eyes discern each movement of 
the sky above and waves below. We must 
never stop trying to reach a better world, 
but we'll never make it if we don’t see our 
world as it truly is. 

We cannot look the other way when trea- 
ties are violated, human beings persecuted, 
religions banned, and entire democracies 
crushed. We cannot ignore that while Cana- 
dians and Americans have donated nearly 
$100 million from their own pockets to help 
feed starving Ethiopians, the Soviets and all 
their satellites have given almost no aid. 
But they continue to provide more than a 
half a billion dollars a year in military sup- 
plies that the Ethiopian Government is 
using against its own people. 

These are painful realities, but history 
may well remember them as the birth 
pangs of a new, much brighter era. Brave 
men and women are challenging the Brezh- 
nev doctrine that insists once a country has 
been taken from the family of free nations, 
it may never return. 

Freedom movements are rising up—from 
Afghanistan to Cambodia, Angola, Ethiopia, 


and Nicaragua. More than twice as many 
people are fighting in the field right now 
against the Nicaraguan Communist regime 
as fought against Somoza. The weight of the 
world is struggling to shift away from the 
dreary failures of Communist oppression 
into the warm sunlight of genuine democra- 
cy and human rights. 

Will history speak of freedom victorious? 
May we someday salute new heroes from 
nations reborn—sons and daughters who 
might grow up to be like a Mare Garneau 
or Roberta Bondar, bringing honor to sci- 
ence and their nations; or perhaps like 
Andre Viger, who lost the use of his legs, 
but with his will of steel in a land of the 
free could keep on going to open six stores 
employing more than 40 people, many of 
them handicapped, and even win our 
Boston Marathon as well? 

History’s verdict will depend on us—on 
our courage and our faith, on our wisdom 
and our love. It’ll depend on what we do or 
fail to do for the cause of millions who carry 
just one dream in their hearts: to live lives 
like ours, in this special land between the 
seas, where each day a new adventure be- 
gins in a revolution of hope that never ends. 

You know, Prime Minister Mulroney once 
suggested that Americans and their Presi- 
dent should be grateful for Canada. How 
can we not be grateful for the greatness of 
Banting and Best, of Mike Pearson, of 
young Steve Fonyo, and of so many we 
never knew. For the inspiration you give, 
for the success that you enjoy, and for the 
friend of America and friend of freedom 
that you will always be, yes, we say, thank 
God for Canada. 

And I ask you now to raise your glass 
with me, to the Queen of Canada, and to 
my good friend, the Prime Minister, Brian 
Mulroney. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:20 p.m. in 
the Salle De Bal at the Chateau Frontenac 
Hotel. Earlier, the President and Prime 
Minister Mulroney met with American and 
Canadian officials. 
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Quebec City, Canada 





Remarks at a Signing Ceremony for 
Documents Issued at the Conclusion of the 
Meetings with Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. March 18, 1985 





The Citadel of Quebec says so much 
about Canada and about the relations be- 
tween our two countries. On this rock once 
flew the flag of France and then the flag of 
Britain. And today, the maple leaf flag sym- 
bolizes a united Canada. 

Over two centuries ago Canadians and 
Americans battled one another in this city. 
But the walls surrounding us today were 
erected later for a war which never came. 
Canada and the United States put aside sus- 
picion to build not only a lasting and per- 
manent friendship but a great and produc- 
tive relationship. Today the Citadel and 
- other places like it in both our countries 
stand as monuments to a history of peace, 
good will, and cooperation. 

Earlier today I suggested that Canada and 
the United States are forging a new part- 
nership. This afternoon Prime Minister Mul- 
roney and I have put that new partnership 
to work. The relationship between our two 
countries is complex and varied. The agree- 
ments we announced this afternoon reflect 
that variety. 

We share the world’s longest undefended 
border and the world’s longest water 
boundary. Yet, more fundamentally, we 
share Earth’s most bountiful continent. 
We're responsible for managing and pre- 
serving that common environment. We 
have a long history of cooperating in doing 
so. I’m personally committed to continuing 
this proud tradition. I know that our two 
governments share this commitment. 

Ana : know that the issue of acid rain has 
received a great deal of attention in 
Canada. Let me simply say, cooperation on 
this issue is possible, and the appointment 
by the Prime Minister and by me of special 
envoys is another step forward. So difficult 
a problem deserves the best talent that our 
two governments can enlist. 

For almost three decades the Distant 
Early Warning Line—known as the DEW 
Line—has been the northernmost edge of 
our early warning capability. It’s been a 
vital part of the deterrent system which 
protects both our countries from attack, 
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serving as a watchtower for NORAD. The 
technology of the DEW Line is now almost 
obsolete, but the need for an early warning 
line remains. Accordingly, the Prime Minis- 
ter and I issued an agreement to modernize 
the North American air defense system. 

The mutual legal assistance treaty which 
we signed will facilitate cooperation be- 
tween Canadian and American law enforce- 
ment officials. 

Protecting the environment, defending 
our people, and ensuring that justice is 
done—these are all special roles for govern- 
ment. Economic prosperity, however, re- 
quires the enterprise, work, and investment 
of the private sector. As each other’s largest 
trading partner, Canada and the United 
States have long enjoyed profitable econom- 
ic and commercial ties. And today Prime 
Minister Mulroney and I are issuing an im- 
portant declaration which we expect will 
facilitate expanded trade. 

We also exchanged the instruments of 
ratification for a U.S.-Canada Pacific salmon 
treaty. This brings a 15-year-old undertak- 
ing to a successful and mutually beneficial 
conclusion, as you’ve been told. The treaty 
will be a boon to our citizens along the 
Pacific coast. It symbolizes how we’re able, 
with a combination of hard work and high- 
level attention, to turn an irritant in our 
relations into a form of cooperation. 

The poet Rupert Brooke wrote: “And 
high and grey and serene above the morn- 
ing lay the citadel of Quebec. Is there any 
city in the world that stands so nobly as 
Quebec?” Nancy and I have deeply appre- 
ciated your hospitality. We'll always remem- 
ber the beauty of your city. Nous garderons 
toujours un excellent souvenir de notre 
séjour 4 Quebec, et de vous. [We will always 
have the best of memories of our stay in 
Quebec and all of you.] We will always re- 
member Quebec; we will always remember 
you. 

Mila and Brian, we look forward to seeing 
both of you in the United States next year. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:44 p.m. in 
the ballroom at the Citadel. Following the 
ceremony, the President returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 
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Quebec City, Canada 





Documents Issued at the Conclusion of the 
Meetings With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney. March 18, 1985 





Declaration by the Prime Minister of 
Canada and the President of the United 
States of America Regarding Trade in 
Goods and Services 


We embark today on a joint effort to es- 
tablish a climate of greater predictability 
and confidence for Canadians and Ameri- 
cans alike to plan, invest, grow and com- 
pete more effectively with one another and 
in the global market. 

We are convinced that an improved and 
more secure climate for bilateral trade rela- 
tions will encourage market forces to 


achieve a more rational and competitive 
production and distribution of goods and 
services. 

We remain committed to the principles 
of the multilateral trading system embodied 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade as the cornerstone of our respective 


trade policies. We are determined to exer- 
cise the political will to make the open, 
multilateral trading system work better and 
to strengthen and extend the disciplines 
governing international commerce. 

We will work jointly to strengthen the 
effectiveness of GATT rules and establish 
new disciplines. We call on all nations to 
join with us in establishing a preparatory 
committee this summer for a new round of 
multilateral trade negotiations to ensure 
that negotiations commence in early 1986. 

We believe that the challenge to our two 
countries is to invigorate our unique eco- 
nomic relationship. We intend to build on 
our success in resolving a number of dis- 
putes and achieve something of lasting sig- 
nificance to provide a model to other na- 
tions of the way in which two modern soci- 
eties can work in harmony. 

We have today agreed to give the highest 
priority to finding mutually-acceptable 
means to reduce and eliminate existing bar- 
riers to trade in order to secure and facili- 
tate trade and investment flows. 

As a first step, we commit ourselves to 
halt protectionism in cross-border trade in 
goods and services. 


We have charged Ambassador Brock, the 
United States Trade Representative, and 
the Honorable James Kelleher, Minister for 
International Trade, to establish immediate- 
ly a bilateral mechanism to chart all possi- 
ble ways to reduce and eliminate existing 
barriers to trade and to report to us within 
six months. 

We have also directed that action be un- 
dertaken over the next twelve months to 
resolve specific impediments to trade in a 
manner consistent with our international 
obligations and our legislative requirements. 
Such action will proceed on the basis of full 
consultation with the private sector and 
other levels of government and will concen- 
trate initially on: 

* national treatment, on a contractual, 
equitable and mutually advantageous basis, 
with respect to government procurement 
and funding programs; 

¢ standardization, reduction or simplifi- 
cation of regulatory requirements which 
would facilitate trade in goods and services; 

* improvement in the Canada-United 
States Air Transport Agreement aimed at 
facilitating transborder travel and com- 
merce by expanding the number of avail- 
able services and reducing obstacles to the 
introduction of innovative and competitive 
new services; 

¢ strengthening our market approach to 
Canada-United States energy trade by re- 
ducing restrictions, particularly those on pe- 
troleum imports and exports, and by main- 
taining and extending open access to each 
other’s energy markets, including oil, natu- 
ral gas, electricity and coal; 

¢ improving access for traders on both 
sides of the border through reduction in 
tariff barriers; 

e facilitation of travel for business and 
commercial purposes; 

¢ elimination or reduction of tariff and 
non-tariff barriers to trade in high-technolo- 
gy goods and related services, such as com- 
puters, data flow and computer-assisted 
design and manufacturing technology; and 

* cooperation to protect intellectual 
property rights from trade in counterfeit 
goods and other abuses of copyright and 
patent law. 

We urge our respective private sectors to 
expand their contacts and continue to pro- 
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vide advice on the future of our trading 
relationship. 

We are confident that these undertakings 
will facilitate trade and investment flows 
between our two countries and act as cata- 
lysts for broader international cooperation. 


Declaration by the Prime Minister of 
Canada and the President of the United 
States of America Regarding International 
Security 

We are neighbours and allies dedicated to 
the defence and nourishment of peace and 
freedom. The security of Canada and the 
United States are inextricably linked. 

We have committed ourselves at Quebec 
to reinvigorate the defence and security 
partnership between the two countries. To 
reinforce deterrence and to reduce the risk 
posed by threat of nuclear attack, we 
agreed to strengthen continental defence, 
with particular reference to our joint par- 
ticipation in the North American Aerospace 
Defence Command. Accordingly, we con- 
cluded an agreement to modernize the 
North American Air Defence Surveillance 
and Warning System. We agreed that in 
implementing this program, as in all of our 
defence relations, we shall be guided by the 
principle of mutual respect for the sover- 
eignty of our two countries. 

In the spirit of mutual trust and confi- 
dence between our countries, we have com- 
mitted ovrselves to consult fully, frankly, 
and regularly on defence and arms control 
matters. 

To permit systematic consultation and 
overall review, at the most senior levels, of 
arrangements bearing on the security of 
Canada and the United States, we resolved 
that the responsible ministers of our gov- 
ernments will meet together on a regular 
basis. We have also agreed to make greater 
use of the Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fence, established at the historic meeting of 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King and Presi- 
dent Franklin Delano Roosevelt at Ogdens- 
burg forty-five years ago. 

To provide for an effective use of re- 
sources and to aid both of our countries in 
bearing our share of the Allied defence 
burden, we reaffirm the Canada/United 
States Defence Development and Produc- 
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tion Sharing Arrangements and agree to 
strengthen our North American defence in- 
dustrial base. Recognizing the importance 
of access to, and participation of, Canadian 
firms in the U.S. defence market, we will 
work to reduce barriers, and to stimulate 
the flow in defence goods. We will seek to 
improve our joint access to information re- 
lating to defence procurement; we will ex- 
plore ways to establish a separate designa- 
tion for mobilization base suppliers for U.S. 
and Canadian firms, and we will seek to 
take greater advantage of flexibility inher- 
ent in second source suppliers. We will also 
undertake to establish a freer exchange be- 
tween both countries of technical knowl- 
edge and skills involved in defence produc- 
tion, in order to facilitate defence economic 
and trade cooperation and joint participa- 
tion in major defence programs. In this con- 
nection, we agree to strengthen our coop- 
eration to ensure that transfers of strategic 
technology to our potential adversaries are 
effectively controlled. We have directed the 
responsible Ministers to give priority atten- 
tion to all these issues and to provide a 
progress report within four months. 

The security of Canada and the United 
States is inseparable from that of the Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Alli- 
ance. We remain fully dedicated to preserv- 
ing the security of the Alliance as a whole 
through the maintenance of adequate mili- 
tary strength, an effective deterrent pos- 
ture, and a stable balance of forces. We 
attach great importance to our continuing 
commitment to station Canadian and 
United States forces in Europe. We think it 
is essential to strengthen NATO’s conven- 
tional capabilities and accordingly reiterate 
our determination to continue substantial 
real growth in expenditures for defence. 

We share a commitment to deepening 
the dialogue among the Allies. Our Alliance 
draws strength from the unique and indi- 
vidual contributions of its sovereign mem- 
bers in the pursuit of our common goal of 
peace with freedom. The cohesion and po- 
litical solidarity of the Alliance, maintained 
through frequent and timely consultations, 
remain the foundation for the protection of 
our common interests and values. 

Significant, equitable, durable and verifia- 
ble arms control measures can play a role in 
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strengthening strategic stability, maintain- 
ing our security at a lower level of force 
and armament, building trust and confi- 
dence between East and West, and reduc- 
ing the risk of war. We have agreed to con- 
sider joint research efforts to strengthen our 
capacity to verify agreements on the con- 
trol of armaments. We will work to gain 
agreement on effective measures in the 
international negotiations in Vienna, 
Geneva, and Stockholm, and we will strive, 
with the countries of Europe, to progress 
towards the aims enshrined in the Helsinki 
Final Act. 

We further agreed that we can have no 
higher goal than the reduction and eventual 
elimination of the threat to peace, whether 
by nuclear or conventional means. Our aim 
is not to achieve superiority, but to enhance 
deterrence of armed aggression and bring 
about significant arms reductions between 
East and West. We seek a more stable 
world, with greatly reduced levels of nucle- 
ar arms. The prospect of an enhanced abili- 
ty to deter war based upon an increasing 
contribution of non-nuclear defences 
against offensive nuclear arms has prompt- 
ed the U.S. research effort embodied in the 
President’s strategic defence initiative. We 
are agreed that this effort is prudent and is 
in conformity with the ABM Treaty. In this 
regard, we agree that steps beyond re- 
search would, in view of the ABM treaty, 
be matters for discussion and negotiation. 

Dialogue and negotiation between the 
United States and the Soviet Union at 
Geneva provide a historic opportunity to 
set East-West relations on a more secure 
foundation. We hope that these negotiations 
will lead to major steps toward the preven- 
tion of an arms race in space and to termi- 
nating it on earth, limiting and reducing 
nuclear arms, and, ultimately, eliminating 
them everywhere. 

The security of Canada and the United 
States is linked increasingly with that of 
other regions in the world. We will there- 
fore encourage and support the strengthen- 
ing of multilateral and international mecha- 
nisms for the control and peaceful resolu- 
tion of disputes. We will vigorously oppose 
the exploitation of regional instability, and 
promote at the same time, each by our dis- 


tinctive contributions, the social, economic, 
and political development essential to the 
achievement of a stable and enduring 
peace. 

Our one truly strategic aim is human 
freedom in a world at peace. 


Note: The texts of the documents were made 


available by the Office of the Press Secre- 
tary. 


United States Ambassador to Ecuadur 





Nomination of Fernando Enrique Rondon. 
March 18, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Fernando Enrique 
Rondon, of Virginia, a career member of 
the Senior Foreign Service, Class of Minis- 
ter-Counselor, as Ambassador to Ecuador. 
He would succeed Samuel Friedlander 
Hart. 

Mr. Rondon entered the Foreign Service 
in 1961 and was vice consul in Tehran in 
1962-1964. He attended French language 
training at the Foreign Service Institute in 
1964-1965 and Arabic language training in 
Tangier in 1965-1966. He was principal of- 
ficer in Constantine (1966-1967), consular 
officer in Algiers (1967-1968), and political 
officer in Antananarivo (1968-1970). He 
served on the National Security Council at 
the White House in 1970-1973. He attend- 
ed the National War College in 1975-1976 
and was Alternate Director of the Office of 
East Coast Affairs in the Department in 
1976-1978. He was deputy chief of mission 
in Tegucigalpa in 1978-1980. In 1980-1983 
he served as Ambassador to the Democratic 
Republic of Madagascar. Since that time he 
has been Director, Office of Andean Affairs. 

He graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley (B.S., 1960). His foreign 
languages are Spanish, French, Arabic, and 
Persian. He is married, has three children, 
and resides in Falls Church, VA. He was 
born May 6, 1936, in Los Angeles, CA. 
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United States Ambassador to 
Switzerland 





Nomination of Faith Ryan Whittlesey. 
March 18, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Faith Ryan Whittlesey, of 
Pennsylvania, as Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. She would succeed John Davis Lodge. 

Mrs. Whittlesey was a substitute teacher 
in the Philadelphia School District of Penn- 
sylvania in 1962-1964. She was with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice as spe- 
cial assistant attorney general (1964-1965) 
and as special assistant attorney general in 
the Department of Public Welfare (1967- 
1970). In 1965 she was law clerk to the 
Honorable Francis L. Van Dusen of the 
United States District Court (Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania). In 1972-1976 she was 
a member of the Pennsylvania House of 
Representatives, serving on the committees 
of judiciary, consumer protection, educa- 
tion, health and welfare, and urban affairs. 
She was a member of the Delaware County 
Council in Media, PA, in 1980-1981 having 
been elected as chairman and vice chair- 
man (1976-1981). She was an attorney in 
the law firm of Wolf, Block, Schorr and 
Solis-Cohen of Philadelphia (1980-1981). 
Mrs. Whittlesey served as Ambassador to 
Switzerland in 1981-1983. And from 1983 
to the present, she has been Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. 

Mrs. Whittlesey graduated cum laude 
(B.A.) in 1960 from Wells College and re- 
ceived her J.D. in 1963 from the University 
of Pennsylvania Law School. In 1962 she 
attended the Academy of International Law 
at The Hague, Netherlands. She has three 
children and resides in Washington, DC. 
She was born February 21, 1939, in Jersey 
City, NJ. 


National White House Conference on 
Small Business 





Appointment of Jack L. Courtemanche as 
Executive Director. March 18, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Jack L. Courtemanche to be 
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executive director of the National White 
House Conference on Small Business. This 
is a new position. 

Since October 1983 Mr. Courtemanche 
has been serving as Deputy Assistant to the 
President for Public Liaison. Previously he 
was executive director of the White House 
Conference on Productivity. Prior to joining 
the White House staff, he served as presi- 
dent of Crown Coach Corp. in Los Angeles, 
CA. In 1970-1975 he was vice president of 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Allentown, PA, in charge 
of the western region. In 1961-1970 he was 
president of Automotive Equipment Co. in 
Portland, OR, and Los Angeles, CA. 

Mr. Courtemanche attended the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. He served in the United 
States Army in 1956-1958. He is married, 
has six children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born March 9, 1935, in 
McMinnville, OR. 


Visit of Pfresident Rail Alfonsin of 
Argentina 





Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony. 
March 19, 1985 





President Reagan. President Alfonsin, it 
is an honor today to welcome you to the 
United States. It was 26 years ago when the 
last Argentine President came to Washing- 
ton on a state visit. I certainly hope that 
what we accomplish today will clear the 
path for increased good will and coopera- 
tion between our peoples in many more 
such visits, and let’s make certain it’s not 
another 26 years. 

Argentina and the United States, though 
at different ends of the hemisphere, have 
much in common. The spirit of freedom 
and independence that freed the people of 
the United States, only a short time later, 
spread to Argentina. And your country is 
one of the oldest democracies of the hemi- 
sphere. The flame of liberty burned red hot 
in Argentina. And your country was the 
first on the continent to ban slavery. This 
was no mere coincidence, Mr. President; 
the Argentine people are the heirs of a 
great legacy. Similar to our own experience, 
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Argentina was a frontier society, a land 
where people came from many parts of the 
world to better themselves and to live in 
freedom, an undeveloped land, yet one 
blessed by God with a richness of soil and 
resources. Our forefathers here and in your 
country shared the challenge of turning a 
wilderness into a modern nation. 

Today we continue to share the challenge 
of maintaining the economic growth and 
development so vital to the well-being of 
our peoples. Keeping a national economy 
vital and robust requires hard work, vision, 
and commitment. It requires tough deci- 
sions today in order to make a better to- 
morrow. We appreciate here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the severe economic problems that 
you inherited. A few years ago I, too, as- 
sumed the Presidency during a time of 
great economic uncertainty. Inflation and 
economic decline sapped our strength. Had 
we challenged our efforts into finding easy 
and short-term answers, had we looked to 
redistribution of existing wealth—rather 
than creating more—we would still be 
trapped in a seemingly endless morass. In- 
stead, by focusing efforts on economic 
growth, increasing productivity, creating 
new incentives that encouraged citizens to 
work and save and invest, we unleashed a 
ground swell of economy-building activity 
in the private sector that turned decline 
into progress, inflation into stability, and na- 
tional doubt into optimism and growth. 

President Alfonsin, every country must 
make its own way and walk its own path, 
yet friends can and should help one an- 
other. The United States will do what we 
can to assist you in your efforts to improve 
the economic conditions of your country. 
Argentina, like the United States, is a land 
of few limits. Your people, educated and 
strong in spirit, have enormous potential. I 
can assure you in the strongest terms that 
the people of the United States want you 
and the people of Argentina to succeed and 
to prosper. 

This prospect is made even more likely 
now that Argentina has returned to the 
ranks of democratic nations. As we’ve seen 
throughout the world, there was a strong 
relationship between freedom and econom- 
ic development. Democracy frees the spirit 
of man to achieve, to build, and to create. 


It’s the only system consistent with the 
decent and humane values at the heart of 
our societies. 

Democracy means government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned. It means freedom of speech and reli- 
gion, the freedom of assembly, and the rule 
of law. It’s more than a form of govern- 
ment; it’s a way of life, an ideal which 
seems to be a process yet is an end in itself. 
It’s not the easiest system, but it is the most 
just, and it brings a better and a freer life 
for all. The spirit of democracy is not found 
in great halls or in marching armies but is 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. 

Juan Bautista Alberdi, the father of the 
Argentine Constitution, said it well: “The 
Constitution, liberty, authority are not writ- 
ten. They are realized. They are not de- 
creed. They are created. They are made by 
education. They are not made in the Con- 
gress. They are made in the home. They 
don’t live on paper. They live in the man.” 

Well, today is an exciting time to be an 
American—and I mean all of us. From the 
North Slope of Alaska to the tip of Tierra 
del Fuego, more people here are living in 
democracy than ever before. Ninety per- 
cent of this hemisphere’s population lives in 
democracies or in countries in transition to 
democracy. This trend, however, is threat- 
ened by Marxist-Leninists who continue, 
with the heavy support of the Soviet Union 
and Cuba, to undermine freely elected gov- 
ernments and democratic movements. 

In Nicaragua Communists, who were just 
one faction in the broad coalition that 
pledged to replace their former dictatorship 
with democracy, quickly seized control of 
the organs of power. The vast majority of 
those fighting for true democracy in Nicara- 
gua—for freedom of speech, religion, and 
press—actively opposed the former dicta- 
torship. And the Nicaraguan people are 
joining the ranks of the freedom fighters. 
Nearly three times as many men are fight- 
ing the Communists right now as the Sandi- 
nistas had fighting Somoza before they 
seized power. 

The free people of this hemisphere must 
not stand by and watch the Communist tyr- 
anny imposed on Nicaragua spread to the 
free lands of the Americas. We, like you, 
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support the search for peace through the 
efforts of the Contadora group, strongly be- 
lieving that if all 21 objectives were imple- 
mented, including the genuine democrati- 
zation of Nicaragua, the Central American 
nations could live in peace and democracy. 

Mr. President, as leaders of two great na- 
tions dedicated to democracy and commit- 
ted to human rights, we are concerned not 
only with our own freedom but also the 
cause of freedom throughout our hemi- 
sphere. San Martin, a great freedom fighter 
of his day, once said, “In the last corner of 
the earth that I might find myself, I will be 
ready to sacrifice my existence for liberty.” 

Today democracy draws the people of the 
United States and Argentina, and all other 
Americans, closer in a bond of friendship 
and shared ideals. I welcome you, President 
Alfonsin, as an elected representative of 
your people and as a man committed to the 
political liberty we cherish so deeply. 

President Alfonsin. Mr. President, I wish 
to begin my statement by expressing my 
gratitude to you for the warm reception 
you are granting to the President of all Ar- 
gentines. 

As you have said, it’s very important that 
we meet at this historical time when a real 
wave of democracy is going through Latin 
America. This is our hope, Mr. President: 
that the peoples of Latin America actually 
live in that respect and actually enjoy the 
prerogatives and the liberty that the people 
of the United States enjoy. 

That’s, on the other hand, what our 
Founding Fathers wanted for us—both the 
Founding Fathers of the United States and 
those of Argentina. That’s precisely what 
the men that gave us independence fought 
for, starting with General Washington in 
the North and General San Martin in Ar- 
gentina. 

As you know, as you said, Mr. President, 
it is necessary that these democracies actu- 
ally achieve tangible economic results, so 
necessary to also achieve social democracy. 
That’s why right next to hope, fear is also 
there in Latin America—the fear that arises 
from nonsatisfied expectations of our peo- 
ples, our democracies having inherited very 
difficult charges in the economic order. 

It’s a debt that in my country reaches the 
$40 billion and that in Latin America 
reaches the $400 billion. That, of course, 
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conspires against the democratic systems. 
That, Mr. President, is no doubt one of the 
big differences between our two countries. 

For us, the philosophy you just men- 
tioned—the philosophy of the state of law, 
the respect of human rights—that is equal 
to both of us. But a man, Mr. President, to 
be called such thing, not only has to have 
just the right to exercise his fundamental 
liberties; he also has to have the possibility 
of living a dignified life. 

That’s why, Mr. President, in Latin Amer- 
ica we are ready to govern with the austeri- 
ty that our times are demanding. We are 
making the necessary adjustments to sup- 
press the obstacles of our economy, but we 
cannot make adjustments that will actually 
impose sacrifices on those who have less. 
It’s different from those developed coun- 
tries in which the entire GNP is received 
by only 50 percent; in our countries, it 
doesn’t reach even the 40 percent. And to 
ask from our peoples in that precise sector a 
bigger effort is no doubt to condemn them 
to marginality, to extreme poverty, to 
misery. 

Of course, then we would mean that the 
demagogs, that are always there, would find 
in the arms those simple satisfactions that 
democracy couldn’t grant. That’s why, Mr. 
President, it has been very important for 
me to listen to your welcoming remarks, 
because you’ve shown a deep understand- 
ing of our problems. I am indeed persuaded 
that it couldn’t be otherwise. 

I am indeed persuaded that the United 
States understands the development of de- 
mocracy is, of course, entrenched in our 
country. That’s why there’s been great ex- 
pectations about the dialog that we will 
start today. 

We will talk about the present, and we 
will talk about the future. We, two Presi- 
dents elected by the will of the people, will 
get together. We will, of course, talk about 
bilateral subjects and also those items that 
regard the continent as a whole. And, of 
course, in our dialogs the subject of Nicara- 
gua and Central America will not be absent. 

I am convinced that it’s through dialog 
that we will be able to reach peace. And on 
the basis of the principle—a long-standing 
principle of international law in Latin 
America—of nonintervention, that will give 
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us, of course, the possibility of democracy 
and pluralism in democracy to succeed 
without extracontinental interventions and 
affirming, of course, the freedom of man. 

We will talk about all this, Mr. President, 
and as I said, there will be two men freely 
elected by the will of our peoples. So, Mr. 
President, it will be a dialog of both our 
peoples. That way and because of them we 
will try to reach solutions. We will work for 
them, for our peoples. We will try to build 
the future that our peoples deserve. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
at the South Portico of the White House. 
President Alfonsin spoke in Spanish, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. 


Visit of President Radl Alfonsin of 
Argentina 





Joint U.S.-Argentina Declaration on 
Democracy. March 19, 1985 





Presidents Alfonsin and Reagan expressed 
their gratification and support for the 
spread and strengthening of democracy and 
individual freedom in the western hemi- 
sphere. They said the foreign policies of 
both countries are driven by the goals of 
peace, democracy, individual liberty, and 
the rule of law. They affirmed that the most 
just and lasting resolution of the major 
problems facing nations comes from leader- 
ship democratically chosen by the people in 
periodic free and fair elections, through the 
actions of independent legislatures and judi- 
ciaries and by close cooperation among 
democratic countries. Victories against pov- 
erty are more certain and peace most 
secure where people live by laws that 
ensure political and economic freedom. 
Both presidents confirmed that relations are 
warmest and cooperation closest with those 
countries which practice effective democra- 
cy with full regard for the fundamental 
social, political, economic and human rights 
for each individual. President Alfonsin said 
Argentina has instituted a new era of stable 
and strengthened democracy guaranteeing 
full protection of human rights. President 


Reagan reiterated that the United States at- 
taches the highest priority to sustaining that 
democracy in Argentina. 


Senate Republican Policy Committee 
Luncheon 





Remarks at the Luncheon. March 19, 1985 





Thank you very much. Thank you all for 
inviting me here today. And my greetings 
to Bill Armstrong, your chairman, to Bob 
Dole, your leader. And, Bob, I don’t sup- 
pose I could begin to count the times that 
I’ve relied on your efforts and counsel, and 
I want you to know that you have my heart- 
felt thanks. And before I forget, you called 
this morning to make sure I'd bring some- 
thing with me. Here it is—15 percent for 
the tip. [Laughter] 

And it’s good to see Jake! here. I know 
that all of us wish him luck on the upcom- 
ing space shuttle. To all of you, it’s a pleas- 
ure to be here. Your reception has been so 
warm that I might even say you have made 
my day. [Laughter] 

But after lunch I'd like us to have a give- 
and-take. But before we eat, permit me to 
touch briefly on two issues: the budget and 
the Peacekeeper missiles. You knew I'd 
mention a couple of things like that. 

On the budget, all of us agree, I think, 
that the Government has spent too much, 
borrowed too much for too long. And this 
year the deficit must be cut, and there are 
three options for doing it. 

Option one is a tax increase. Throughout 
the seventies, however, it was, in a large 
part, rising taxes that punished savings and 
investment and dragged our economy 
down. Then when our cuts in personal 
income tax rates restored simple economic 
incentives, the economy recovered, began 
the strongest expansion in more than three 
decades. And last year Federal revenues ac- 
tually rose 11 percent. 


1 Senator Jake Garn of Utah, scheduled to 
be a space shuttle crewmember in mid- 
April 1985. 
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The tax hike would squander our hard- 
won progress. The American people know 
it, and on November 6th they said so, I 
think, in 49 States. So, higher taxes are out. 

Option two is a radical cut in defense 
spending. Yet already during the past 4 
years, defense spending has been reduced 
by more than $150 billion below the 5-year 
plan that we produced in 1981. Indeed, our 
projected defense expenditures for 1985 are 
already almost $16 billion less than the 
figure the last administration had projected 
for 1985. 

National security is not just another cate- 
gory on the budget; it’s the first duty of the 
Federal Government to the American 
people. We must see through to completion 
our carefully laid plans to strengthen the 
national defense. y 

And that brings us to option three—the 
cuts in domestic spending. And it’s here 
that I think we must meet the needed re- 
ductions. It will be tough, yes. The record 
suggests that in a democracy the scaling 
back of domestic spending may well be the 
most politically difficult act a government 
can undertake. Yet when we succeed, we'll 
know that we fought the good fight with 
intelligence and skill and that we put our 
nation on a course of prosperity for decades 
to come. 

We Republicans have not been entrusted 
with the White House and the Senate to 
make easy decisions but because the Ameri- 
can people want us to wean our nation 
away from decades of growing dependency 
and political quick fixes. Together we can 
make the GOP the true majority party, the 
centerpiece for decades to come of a gov- 
erning coalition based on liberty, limited 
government, and economic growth. To do 
so, however, this spring we must prove to 
the country that we can produce a sound 
and responsible budget, one that cuts the 
deficit and fosters continued economic vi- 
tality. So let us not shrink from this task or 
be seen to approach it with doubts and hesi- 
tations. Let us, instead, unite and rise to the 
challenge with vigor. 

On the Peacekeeper missile, the votes 
cast this week will bear directly on the out- 
come of the arms talks in Geneva and, 
hence, on the prospects for peace through- 
out the world. 
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In 1981, as you know, I announced our 
Strategic Modernization Program. This pro- 
gram was designed to redress the strategic 
imbalance that had been created during the 
1970’s, when our defense efforts went slack 
while the Soviets conducted the biggest 
military buildup in the history of mankind. 

Although far from complete, the Strategic 
Modernization Program is proving effec- 
tive. The development of our new bomber, 
the B-1B, is on track. Our new submarines, 
the Tridents, are on patrol in growing num- 
bers. Before the decade ends, the Tridents 
will have improved missiles. 

Despite these advances in the air and on 
the sea, however, there remains one impor- 
tant step: our strategic forces on the land. 
And today our land-based intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, or ICBM’s, are technologi- 
cally out of date. They’re older, in many 
cases, than the Air Force men and women 
who are attending them. So, the Ford ad- 
ministrations—four administrations, I should 
say, both Republican and Democrat, have 
proposed replacing our obsolete missiles 
with the MX. But political controversy has 
held up the actual installation of MX mis- 
siles for more than a decade. 

While we debated, the Soviets deployed. 
Indeed, the number of MX-caliber missiles 
they have already in place is now higher 
than 600. Deployment of the Peacekeeper 
at this point, I believe, represents a simple 
necessity. 

Our proposal calls for the deployment of 
a hundred Peacekeeper missiles. It was 
made in consultation with the bipartisan 
Scowcroft commission, and it has the sup- 
port of Members of the Congress on both 
sides of the aisle. Just last month, as promi- 
nent a Democrat as former Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown argued, “We have to 
proceed with the modernization program of 
offensive forces, including the MX.” 

There’s another point I must add here. 
Some of your colleagues have come up with 
the idea of simply putting a hold or a limit 
on MX production. Well, I strongly oppose 
those ideas, as the Soviets will see them for 
just what they are—a collapse of American 
resolve. 

On the Peacekeeper you have a clear 
choice. A “No” vote will gravely weaken 
our national defenses, waste the billions al- 
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ready spent on the Peacekeeper program, 
undercut our allies who have already stood 
firm in accepting new Pershing and cruise 
missiles, cripple the position of our negotia- 
tors in Geneva, and show the Soviets that, 
despite the progress our country has made, 
at a moment of historical importance, a ma- 
jority in the Congress of the United States 
still lacks resolve. In the wake of world 
peace, that must not happen. 

If you vote “Yes,” you'll show the Soviets 
that America today is united and resolute 
and, thereby, advance the cause of the 
peace for us and our children. With all my 
heart, I ask for your support. 

I thank you all very much. And now the 
two words you’ve really been, waiting for 
for about the last six pages: Let’s eat. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:36 p.m. in 
Room S-207 at the U.S. Capitol Building. 


Visit of President Radl Alfonsin of 
Argentina 





Toasts at the State Dinner. March 19, 1985 





President Reagan. President Alfonsin and 
distinguished guests and ladies and gentle- 
men, it’s a great pleasure for me to wel- 
come you to the White House. And I thor- 
oughly enjoyed meeting with President Al- 
fonsin today. 

Our discussions were cordial and produc- 
tive, and of course today was not the first 
meeting that we’ve had. Last September 
we met just before attending the United 
Nations General Assembly. That was in the 
midst of our Presidential campaign last Sep- 
tember, and I remember that you remarked 
that although being President is a hard job, 
sometimes getting there is even harder. 
[Laughter] 

President Alfonsin and I have much in 
common. We both have gone through many 
campaigns and asked for votes from many 
different kinds of people. Down in Texas 
during the 1976 primary, they had me out 
knocking on doors. And I remember one 
kind of rural area—I’d been Governor of 
California, but I wasn’t all that well known 
in Texas—and I knocked on the door, and 


an old fellow in his undershirt and jeans 
came to the door. And I told him I was 
running for President. And having been in 
the occupation I’d been in for a number of 
years, I was kind of surprised when he 
asked me what I'd done for a living. 
[Laughter] And I told him I’d been an 
actor. And then he asked me what my 
name was. And I thought, well, maybe if I 
give him a hint. So I said, “Well, my initials 
were RR.” And with that his face lit up, and 
he turned, and he ran back into the house, 
and he was yelling, “Ma, Ma, come on out 
here quick—Roy Rogers is _ outside.” 
[Laughter] 

But, seriously though, as I mentioned at 
our ceremony this morning, the people of 
our two countries have so much in 
common, not the least of which is the spirit 
of the frontier exemplified by the gaucho 
and the cowboy. More significant, however, 
is the bond of democracy, the love of free- 
dom that’s found in the hearts of our 
people. I’d like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate President Alfonsin, who is, on 
behalf of the Argentine people, accepting 
the international democracy prize from the 
Center for Democracy. And I can think of 
no finer example to others than Argentina’s 
inspiring return to democracy. Congratula- 
tions, Mr. President. 

This generation of Argentinians is laying 
the foundation for what will be enjoyed by 
your fellow countrymen hundreds of years 
hence. And this is in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of San Martin, an heroic individual sig- 
nificant not only in your history but in that 
of the entire hemisphere. I think it’s inter- 
esting to note that once San Martin was 
successful in freeing half a continent, he 
assumed the title of protector. 

And that, perhaps, captures the essence 
of our responsibility. Those of us who enjoy 
the freedom and independence passed to us 
by brave and noble individuals like San 
Martin, Washington, and others, especially 
those of us in elected office, must be the 
protectors of liberty. This is our trust, our 
obligation. San Martin once said: “You will 
be what you must be. If not, you are noth- 
ing. 

President Alfonsin, you’ve already dem- 
onstrated to your countrymen and to all the 
world that you’re willing to live up to the 
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enormous trust that you hold in your hands. 
I look forward to working closely with you 
in the years ahead. I salute you. And I ask 
all of you to join me in a toast to President 
Alfonsin, Mrs. Alfonsin, and the free people 
of Argentina. 

President Alfonsin. Mr. President and 
Mrs. Reagan, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have ended a day of intense, frank, cordial, 
and mutually enriching consultations. The 
success of this day, characterized from the 
beginning by exceptional American hospi- 
tality, is due in great part to your warmth, 
Mrs. Reagan, as well as to the informal and 
friendly atmosphere that you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, imparted to our meetings. My wife 
and my friends are sincerely grateful for 
this hospitality, and I sincerely thank both 
of you. 

In discussing the different aspects of 
international affairs, we have discovered 
that on many points our views converge. 
And if we also discovered a few differences 
in our analysis, it should neither surprise us 
nor alarm us. As I imagine it, the relation- 
ship between Washington and Buenos Aires 
presupposes—and I said that when I ar- 
rived—that we assume the defense of our 
respective national interests from a_per- 
spective of cooperation, foresight, and 
mutual sincerity. 

It seems to me that within this frame- 
work we should explore with a certain 
amount of audacity, imagination, and good 
will the profiles of a realistic and enduring 
relationship between Latin America and 
the United States. 

Mr. President, in your Inaugural Ad- 
dress—I mean your last Inaugural Ad- 
dress—I was moved by a suggestive evoca- 
tion you made of the revolutionary past of 
the United States, and I quote you: “For the 
first time in history they said government is 
not our master, but rather our servant, and 
the only power of government—the gov- 
ernment will be that which we, the people, 
allow it to have.” 

How can we not link these words to the 
basic grounds that explain what the forces 
of democracy have achieved in Argentina 
to reestablish the sovereignty of our people. 
Why should two peoples whose convictions 
are nourished by such principles not be 
able to understand one another in funda- 
mental matters? 
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And I am also aware of the fact that you 
and I share an intense concern about peace 
in the world. Of course, no doubt, our re- 
sponsibilities are different. But in our area, 
we've made, I think, a great contribution to 
peace, because in the southern cone we’ve 
settled peacefully a century-old dispute 
with Chile. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Reagan, as I toast for 
your personal well-being and that of all of 
you here tonight, I do so having specially in 
mind the American people. To your people 
we also offer this deeply felt tribute: They 
are a people who are the architects of the 
civilization where material achievements 
have always been united to a great spiritual 
force. Thank you very much. 


Note: President Reagan spoke at approxi- 
mately 9:45 p.m. in the State Dining Room 
at the White House. President Alfonsin 
spoke in Spanish, and his remarks were 
translated by an interpreter. 


MX Missile 





Statement on Senate Approval of 
Production. March 19, 1985 





I am pleased that the Senate today voted 
to support the MX Peacekeeper missile and 
to send a message of American resolve to 
the world. And I look forward to continuing 
to work with the Congress to build upon 
the consensus we achieved today. 

As we continue to move forward to main- 
tain the modern forces necessary for effec- 
tive deterrence, let us remember that de- 
terrence alone is not sufficient. The MX 
Peacekeeper will strengthen our national 
security and our negotiating position at 
Geneva. Deterrence and arms reductions 
go hand in hand, and our negotiators are 
working hard—flexibly and with an open 
mind—to achieve agreements leading to 
deep reductions in nuclear arsenals. 

It is critically important that the second 
Senate vote and next week’s votes in the 
House reaffirm this demonstration of Amer- 
ica’s determination to achieve effective de- 
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terrence and significant nuclear arms re- 
ductions. 


Secretary of Labor 





Remarks Announcing the Nomination of 
William E. Brock. March 20, 1985 





The President. And to add to that an- 
nouncement, my nominee as the new Sec- 
retary of Labor: Bill Brock. He was our top 
choice from a blue ribbon list of candidates, 
I have to say. He has an outstanding gov- 
ernment background—6 years as a United 
States Senator from Tennessee, 4 years now 
at Cabinet level—and he was no stranger to 
politics. He was chairman of the GOP, 
helped rebuild the Republican Party from 
1976 to 1980, and I think laid the ground- 
work for what was one of the great Republi- 
can Party victories of quite some number of 
decades. And he has been a trade negotia- 
tor, and anyone who’s spent 4 years dealing 
with international trade can negotiate with 
almost anyone. 

Among his primary interest is rebuilding 
and maintaining the ties with labor—orga- 
nized and unorganized—attacking the seri- 
ous endemic problem of youth unemploy- 
ment, in particular minority youth. And I 
know he looks forward to working with our 
job partnership plan that has been working 
fairly successfully now for some time in 
finding work particularly for the untrained, 
training them, and then placing them. 

And so, I’m very pleased and proud to 
announce that Bill has agreed to accept the 
nomination for this Cabinet post. And 
having said that, I’m going to—— 

Q. We understand he didn’t want the job. 

The President. What? 

Q. We understand he didn’t want the job. 

The President. Well, you know, you just 
can’t believe everything you read, can you? 
[Laughter] 

Q. This clears the way for you to move 
the Trade Representative right into Com- 
merce, doesn’t it, Mr. President? 

The President. What? 

Q. This clears the way for you to move 
the Trade Representative’s job right into 
Commerce, right? 


The President. That seems like a long 
way around, doesn’t it? 

Ambassador Brock. It sure does. Thank 
you. 

The President. I'm not going to take any 
more questions. You’re going to have at me 
tomorrow night. 

Q. ——-your reaction—— 

The President. What? 

Q. to the MX voteP The House Ap- 
propriations—— 

The President. No, ’'m not going—— 

Q. ——Committee voted against it today. 

The President. ——to change the subject 
here. I’m going to leave you in the hands of 
the nominee for Secretary of Labor—— 

Q. When did you decide? 

The President. ——William Brock. 

Q. Did you make the decision this morn- 
ing? 

Ambassador Brock. Thank you, 
President, very much. 

The President. We'd been talking about it 
for several days and—— 

Q. Mr. President, do you think this will 
help improve your ties—— 

Q. Do you think he will at least be able 
to—— 

Q. ——with organized labor, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. Do you think he will at least be able to 
meet and talk with Lane Kirkland,! since 
your former Labor Secretary never did? 

The President. I'm going to let you 
answer that. 

Ambassador Brock. Yl be happy to 
answer that—— 

The President. All right. 

Ambassador Brock. ——if I may. 

Q. See you tomorrow. 

The President. See you tomorrow. 

Q. I'll be there. [Laughter] 


Mr. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:14 p.m. to 
reporters assembled in the Briefing Room at 
the White House. 


1 President of the AFL-CIO. 
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Secretary of Labor 





Nomination of William E. Brock. 
March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William E. Brock to be 
Secretary of Labor. He would succeed Ray- 
mond J. Donovan. 

Since 1981 Ambassador Brock has been 
serving as United States Trade Representa- 
tive. Previously he was chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in 1977-1981. 
He was United States Senator from Tennes- 
see in 1971-1977 and represented the 
Third Congressional District of Tennessee 
in the United States House of Representa- 
tives in 1963-1971. 

Ambassador Brock was born in Chatta- 
nooga, TN, on November 23, 1930. He at- 
tended Washington and Lee University, 
where he earned a B.S. in 1953. Following 
his service as an officer in the United States 
Navy, he became associated with the Brock 
Candy Co. as a marketing executive. 

He was elected to the Congress in 1962 
and throughout his service was active in 
Republican Party building efforts, serving as 
head of the National Young Voters Pro- 
grams in 1972. In 1974 he was elected to 
head the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. 

Ambassador Brock is married to the 
former Laura (Muffet) Handly, and they 
have four children. 


Interim Convention on Conservation of 
North Pacific Fur Seals 





Message to the Senate Transmitting a 
Protocol. March 20, 1985 





To the Senate of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit herewith, for 
Senate advice and consent to ratification, 
the Protocol Amending the Interim Con- 
vention on Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals between the United States, 
Canada, Japan, and the Soviet Union, signed 
at Washington on October 12, 1984. I am 
also transmitting for the information of the 
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Senate (1) a related statement of concerns, 
and (2) the report of the Department of 
State on the Protocol. 

The Interim Convention was signed in 
1957 and replaced an earlier convention 
concerning fur seals dating back to 1911. 
Under these conventions, the herds were 
protected and managed, and though there 
has been a decrease in recent years, the 
population has increased significantly from 
300,000 seals at the turn of the century to 
approximately 1.2 million presently. The In- 
terim Convention has been extended previ- 
ously in 1963, 1969, 1976, and 1980. This 
Protocol provides for the extension of the 
Interim Convention for four years until 
1988. Accompanying the Protocol for pur- 
poses of information is a statement of con- 
cerns signed by the four Governments. 

I urge the Senate to consider this matter 
at an early date and give its advice and 
consent to ratification of the Protocol. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 20, 1985. 


Science and Technology 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report on the U.S. Government’s 
International Activities. March 20, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with Title V of the Foreign 
Relations Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
1979 (Public Law 95-426), I am transmit- 
ting the Administration’s annual report on 
international activities in the fields of sci- 
ence and technology for Fiscal Year 1984. 
The report was prepared by the Depart- 
ment of State in cooperation with other rel- 
evant agencies, consistent with the intent of 
the legislation. 

This Administration has recognized from 
the outset that the achievement of our most 
essential national goals—enhanced national 
security, increased industrial competitive- 
ness, better health and quality of life for all 
our citizens—depends upon a strong and 
vital science and technology enterprise. In 
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view of the impressive scientific and tech- 
nological capabilities of many other coun- 
tries, we are increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of international cooperation as a 
means of augmenting our strengths in these 
areas. The generation of new knowledge 
and progress in technology offer benefits to 
all nations committed to realistic and sus- 
tained economic growth. Indeed, the future 
of the world depends largely on science, 
technology, and the willingness of nations 
to marshal their greatest resources—human 
creativity and talent—to work together to 
solve the problems that challenge mankind. 
We in the United States are determined to 
help make that future a bright one. 

Substantial efforts were made during 
1984 to implement the Title V legislation. 
In June, Secretary of State Shultz addressed 
a message to all our embassies abroad stress- 
ing the central importance of science and 
technology as a critical element of our for- 
eign policy. In September, he followed that 
with a request for detailed descriptions of 
each mission’s specific plans to better inte- 
grate science and technology into the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. 

Consistent with our foreign policy objec- 
tives, we continue to emphasize govern- 
ment-to-government scientific coc eration 
in our bilateral and multilateral relations, in 
particular, fostering our cooperative rela- 
tionships with the nations of Western 
Europe, with Japan and other democratic 
nations of the Pacific Basin, with India and 
the People’s Republic of China, and with 
friends in our own hemisphere. 

During 1984, we continued to participate 
in several cooperative scientific projects 
agreed upon at the Williamsburg Economic 
Summit in June 1983 and endorsed at the 
London Economic Summit in June 1984. As 
in the past years, we stressed the ability of 
cooperative efforts in science and technolo- 
gy to enhance the economic and military 
strength of the Western Alliance. We con- 
tinue to support the NATO Science Com- 
mittee’s activities to stimulate collaborative 
research in significant frontier fields of sci- 
ence and to facilitate the exchange among 
member countries of their most promising 
young scientists and engineers. The impor- 
tance the United States places on the 
NATO Science Committee was highlighted 


last Spring when we hosted the Commit- 
tee’s meeting in Washington. 

During 1984, we continued to review our 
science and technology relationship with 
Japan. The U.S.-Japan Advisory Commission 
submitted a report to Prime Minister Naka- 
sone and me entitled “Challenges and Op- 
portunities in United States-Japan Rela- 
tions.” It suggested in particular that “. . . 
the time has come for a high-level review 
to determine possible improvements and 
new directions for mutually beneficial coop- 
eration.” Such review was launched in 
April, and I expect to be able to highlight 
its conclusions in my message accompany- 
ing next year’s Title V report. 

Last January, we reviewed the range of 
activities that have been carried out during 
the first five years of our Bilateral Coopera- 
tive Agreement in Science and Technology 
with the People’s Republic of China, and 
took particular pleasure in extending that 
agreement for five more years. Cooperative 
research is now being conducted under 
twenty-three separate protocols within the 
broad auspices of that agreement, and ac- 
cords in several new areas, including fossil 
energy, and space cooperation, are in the 
final stages of negotiation. 

Significant strides were made in the spe- 
cial cooperative programs with India—in 
health, agriculture, and monsoon research— 
that emerged from my discussions with 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in July 1982. 
The government of India continues its sup- 
port of these initiatives under the new lead- 
ership of Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

Special reference must be made to our 
bilateral science and technology relation- 
ship with the Soviet Union. In past reports, 
I have stressed that cooperation with that 
country depends upon steps taken by its 
government to comply with recognized 
standards of international behavior. While 
that behavior is often far from constructive, 
I have approved during 1984 renewed co- 
operative efforts in carefully selected areas 
such as agriculture, health, and environ- 
mental protection and safety, that recog- 
nize complementary strengths and ensure 
mutual benefits. I took this action to con- 
vince Soviet officials of our desire for peace 
and our willingness to explore whatever 
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roads might be open to take us there to- 
gether. 

We recognize that there are important 
opportunities to address science and tech- 
nology issues within the technical agencies 
of the United Nations system, but such op- 
portunities should be pursued only where 
there are realistic expectations of shared 
benefit and success. Where success proves 
beyond our grasp, we must reevaluate our 
position and find more effective alterna- 
tives. Such is the case with our participation 
in UNESCO. I stated at the end of 1983 our 
intention to withdraw from that agency 
should acceptable reforms not be undertak- 
en within a year. That period expired on 
December 31, 1984, and we have with- 
drawn as planned. Despite U.S. withdrawal, 
we remain committed to the belief that 
genuine reform of UNESCO is a worth- 
while goal, and in the coming year, we will 
work with all countries, individuals, and pri- 
vate organizations who seek improvement 
in UNESCO to achieve that purpose. When 
UNESCO returns to its original mission and 
principles, we will rejoin UNESCO and par- 
ticipate in the full range of its multilateral 
scientific programs. 

In conclusion, I want to stress again the 
importance of cooperative scientific and 
technological arrangements in our assist- 
ance to developing countries. On Novem- 
ber 22, 1984, in an address to members of 
an international association for research and 
development in nuclear energy, His Holi- 
ness John Paul II emphasized the impor- 
tance he perceives in such arrangements. 
“Cooperation in the fields of science and 
technology is one of the most effective 
means not only for contributing to the 
physical welfare of people, but also of fos- 
tering the dignity and worth of every 
person.” 

The United States is committed to a role 
for scientific and technological cooperation 
in international affairs, and we will pursue 
this goal to the benefit of all nations willing 
to join us. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 20, 1985. 


Administrator of General Services 





Nomination of Terence C. Golden. 
March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Terence C. Golden to be 
Administrator of General Services. He 
would succeed Gerald P. Carmen. 

Since 1984 Mr. Golden has been serving 
at the Department of the Treasury as Assist- 
ant Secretary for Administration. Previous- 
ly, he was a managing partner of Trammell 
Crow Residential Companies in 1976-1984; 
president and chairman of the board of 
Palmas Del Mar Co. in Puerto Rico (1973- 
1976); in the nuclear energy division of 
Babcock & Wilcox Co. in 1970-1973; man- 
ager for marketing and business planning of 
Babcock Brown Boveri Reaktor GMBH in 
Mannheim, Germany (1971-1973); and 
manager, systems and controls, for B&W 
Commercial Nuclear Fuel Plant in 1970. 

He graduated from the University of 
Notre Dame (B.S., 1966), Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology (M.S., 1968), and Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration (M.B.A., 1970). He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Washington, 
DC. He was born August 1, 1944, in Hones- 
dale, PA. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Peter C. Myers To Be an 
Assistant Secretary (Natural Resources and 
Environment). March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Peter C. Myers to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Natural 
Resources and Environment). He would 
succeed John B. Crowell, Jr. 

Mr. Myers has been serving as Chief of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Soil Conservation Service since April 
1982. Previously he was a full-time farmer, 
operating his own row crop and livestock 
farm in the Mississippi Delta area of south- 
ern Missouri (1955-1982). During that 
period, he was active in natural resource 
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management and agricultural activities and 
served as commissioner of the Missouri De- 
partment of Conservation; adviser to the 
Governor of Missouri’s Soil and Water Com- 
mission; director of the Missouri Cattle- 
man’s Association; and a member of the 
Missouri Farm Bureau. 

He graduated from the University of Wis- 
consin (B.S., 1953). He served in the United 
States Army in 1953-1955. He is married, 
has five children, and resides in Annandale, 
VA. He was born January 4, 1931, in 
Racine, WI. 


Department of Agriculture 





Nomination of Robert L. Thompson To Be 
an Assistant Secretary (Economics). 
March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert L. Thompson to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Agriculture (Eco- 
nomics). He would succeed William Gene 
Lesher. 

Dr. Thompson has been on the staff of 
the department of agricultural economics at 
Purdue University since 1974. He is on 
leave from Purdue and currently serves on 
the Council of Economic Advisers as Senior 
Staff Economist for Food and Agriculture. 
He has been assistant professor (1974-1979), 
associate professor (1979-1983), and profes- 
sor (1983-present) at Purdue University. He 
was visiting professor in economics, statis- 
tics, and cooperatives service to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1979-1980. 

He is a member of the editorial council of 
the American Journal of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the American Agricultural Econom- 
ics Association, the American Economic As- 
sociation, and the International Association 
of Agricultural Economists. He was a 
member of the task force on domestic agri- 
cultural policy alternatives, National Agri- 
cultural Forum, in 1983-1984. 

Dr. Thompson graduated from Cornell 
University (B.S., 1967) and Purdue Universi- 
ty (M.S., 1969; Ph.D., 1974). He is married, 
has two children, and resides in Springfield, 
VA. He was born April 25, 1945, in Canton, 
NY. 


Environmental Protection Agency 





Nomination of A. James Barnes To Be 
Deputy Administrator. March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate A. James Barnes to be 
Deputy Administrator of the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency. He would succeed 
Alvin L. Alm. 

Since 1983 Mr. Barnes has been serving 
as General Counsel of the Environmental 
Protection Agency. Previously, he was Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1981-1983; partner in the law firm 
of Beveridge, Fairbanks & Diamond in 
Washington, DC, in 1973-1981; assistant to 
the Deputy Attorney General in 1973; As- 
sistant Administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency in 1970-1973; trial attor- 
ney and special assistant to the Assistant 
Attorney General, Civil Division, in 1969- 
1970; and assistant professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business at Indiana University 
in 1967-1969. 

He graduated from Michigan State Uni- 
versity (B.A., 1964) and Harvard Law 
School (J.D., 1967). He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Washington, DC. He 
was born August 30, 1942, in Napoleon, 
OH. 


American Battle Monuments 
Commission 





Appointment of Gen. Andrew L. 
Goodpaster as a Member. March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Gen. Andrew L. Goodpas- 
ter, United States Army Retired, to be a 
member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. He would succeed Gen. 
Mark Wayne Clark. 

Since 1983 he has been serving as presi- 
dent of the Institute for Defense Analyses 
in Alexandria, VA. 

General Goodpaster served in Italy, com- 
manding the 48th Engineer Combat Battal- 
ion, in 1943-1944. He was then assigned to 
the Operations Division of the General Staff 
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of the War Department, where he served 
until 1947. In 1950-1954 he was special as- 
sistant to the Chiefs of Staff, Supreme 
Headquarters of the Allied Powers, in 
Europe. He served at the White House as 
defense liaison officer and staff secretary to 
the President in 1954-1961. He was divi- 
sion commander of the 8th Infantry Divi- 
sion in 1961-1962, assistant to the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 1962- 
1966, and Director of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in 1967. 

In 1967-1968 he was Commandant of the 
National War College. He was Deputy 
Commander of the U.S. forces in Vietnam 
in 1968-1969. He became Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers in Europe in 
1969 and served there until 1974. He was 
Superintendent of the U.S. Military Acade- 
my in 1977-1981. 

General Goodpaster received the Medal 
of Freedom in 1984. He graduated from the 
US. Military Academy (B.S., 1939), Prince- 
ton University (M.S.E., M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 
1950). He is married, has two children, and 
resides in Alexandria, VA. He was born 
February 12, 1915, in Granite City, IL. 


Securities Investor Protection 
Corporation 





Nomination of Stephen L. Hammerman To 
Be a Director. March 20, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Stephen L. Hammerman 
to be a Director of the Securities Investor 
Protection Corp. for a term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1985. He would succeed Ralph 
D. DeNunzio. 

Since 1981 Mr. Hammerman has been as- 
sistant to the president of Merrill Lynch & 
Co. and vice president and general counsel 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
Inc. Previously, he was the New York Re- 
gional Administrator of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in 1979-1981; man- 
aging director and general counsel of Mer- 
rill Lynch White Weld Capital Markets 
Group in 1978-1979; and deputy chief op- 
erating officer, senior vice president and 
general counsel, director and vice chairman 
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of the executive committee of White Weld 
& Co., Inc., in 1969-1978. 

He was an associate with the firm of Paul, 
Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son in 1968-1969 and Assistant United 
States Attorney in the United States Attor- 
ney’s Office, Southern District of New York 
(Criminal Division), in 1964-1968. 

He graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce (1959) and New York Uni- 
versity School of Law (1962). He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Atlantic 
Beach, NY. He was born April 18, 1938, in 
Brooklyn, NY. 


Highway Safety Act and National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act 





Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Reports. March 21, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


The Highway Safety Act and the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, both 
enacted in 1966, initiated a national effort 
to reduce traffic deaths and injuries and re- 
quire annual reports on the administration 
of the Acts. This is the 17th year that these 
reports have been prepared for your 
review. 

The report on motor vehicle safety in- 
cludes the annual reporting requirement in 
Title I of the Motor Vehicle Information 
and Cost Savings Act of 1972 (bumper 
standards). An annual report also is required 
by the Energy Policy and Conservation Act 
of 1975, which amended the Motor Vehicle 
Information and Cost Savings Act and di- 
rected the Secretary of Transportation to 
set, adjust, and enforce motor vehicle fuel 
economy standards. Similar reporting re- 
quirements are contained in the Depart- 
ment of Energy Act of 1978 with respect to 
the use of advanced technology by the auto- 
mobile industry. These requirements have 
been met in the Eighth Annual Fuel Econo- 
my Report, the highlights of which are sum- 
marized in the motor vehicle safety report. 

In the Highway Safety Acts of 1973, 1976, 
and 1978, the Congress expressed its special 
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interest in certain aspects of traffic safety, 
which are addressed in the volume on high- 
way Safety. 

I am pleased to report that traffic fatali- 
ties have dropped for the third year in a 
row. The 42,584 fatalities recorded in 1983, 
while still unacceptably high and a tragedy 
to the Nation both in terms of lives lost and 
the economic consequences of the deaths, 
represent a 3 percent decrease from the 
preceding year, and a 17 percent decrease 
from as recently as 1980 when 51,091 
people died in traffic accidents. 

In addition, despite large increases in the 
number of drivers and vehicles, the Federal 
standards and programs for motor vehicle 
and highway safety instituted since 1966 
have contributed to a significant reduction 
in the fatality rate per 100 million miles of 
travel. The fatality rate is a measure of the 
risk of death that a person is exposed to 
when travelling. The rate has decreased 
from 5.5 in the mid-60’s to the present level 
of 2.57, the lowest rate ever recorded. This 
means that motorists can drive more miles 
today with less risk. If the 1966 fatality rate 
had been experienced in 1983, more than 
91,000 persons would have lost their lives in 
traffic accidents. 

A substantial number of deaths and inju- 
ries on our roadways can be traced in part 
to some human factor: the driver or passen- 
ger who was not wearing a safety belt; the 
drinking driver who continues to be in- 
volved in more than half of the Nation’s 
traffic fatalities; speeding; or the habitual 
offenders whose privileges to drive have 
been revoked, but who continue to drive 
irresponsibly. 

I am especially proud that in 1983 we 
had the safest Christmas holiday season 
since the late 1940’s. The national outrage 
over drunk driving, combined with tougher 
State laws and stepped-up enforcement, ap- 
parently have caused some people to re- 
frain from driving after they have been 
drinking. 

We will continue to pursue highway and 
motor vehicle safety programs that are most 
effective in reducing deaths and injuries. 
We are placing greater emphasis on the 
human aspects of traffic safety, reflecting 
the national concern that emphasis be on 
those activities that have the most realistic 


prospect of success, and which yield the 
maximum safety gain per dollar invested. 

I am encouraged by the significant fatali- 
ty reduction this Nation has experienced 
over the past three years and am convinced 
that even more progress can be made to 
ensure that American motorists and pedes- 
trians will enjoy the greatest level of per- 
sonal safety possible. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 21, 1985. 


National Council on the Arts 





Nomination of Martha Graham To Be a 
Member. March 21, 1985 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Martha Graham to be a 
member of the National Council on the 
Arts for the remainder of the term expiring 
September 3, 1986. She would succeed 
Erich Leinsdorf. 

She is founder and director of the Martha 
Graham Dance Co. in New York, NY. She is 
the recipient of many awards for her contri- 
butions to the arts, including the Distin- 
guished Service to the Arts Award of the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters in 
1970, the New York State Council on the 
Arts Award in 1973, the Presidential Medal 
of Freedom in 1976, and the Kennedy 
Center Achievement Honor in 1979. 

She was born May 11, 1894, in Pitts- 
burgh, PA, and now resides in New York, 
NY. 


Afghanistan Day, 1985 





Proclamation 5309. March 21, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In a time of prosperity, we do not think 
of hunger and hardship. In a time of peace, 
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we do not think of suffering and war. In a 
time when our families are together and 
healthy, we do not think of the pain we 
would feel if they were pulled apart. Yet, 
for the people of Afghanistan, it is impossi- 
ble to escape such thoughts, because terror, 
hardship, and suffering have become an ev- 
eryday way of life ever since the Soviet 
Union brutally invaded and occupied their 
country over five years ago. 

March 21 is the start of a New Year for 
the Afghan people. It is traditionally a holi- 
day when they bring their families together 
to celebrate life’s new beginnings and to 
rejoice and give thanks for God’s many 
gifts. 


But in Afghanistan today it may be hard 
to remember the days when their country 
had peace, when there was enough food to 
eat, and when their homes were safe, for 
the overwhelming majority of Afghans are 
engaged in a fierce struggle to end the 
Soviet occupation of their country and the 
rule of the puppet regime headed by 
Babrak Karmal. 


The year 1984 was an especially hard one 
for the Afghans. The Soviets have become 
frustrated with their inability to crush the 
spirit of the Afghan Freedom Fighters and 
are increasingly turning their military 
might against the civilian population of the 
country, forcing hundreds of thousands 
more innocent people into exile away from 
their homeland. 

Reports of Soviet atrocities and human 
rights violations are increasingly gaining the 
attention of the world’s public. Respected 
organizations such as the United Nations 
Commission on Human Rights, Amnesty 
International, and Helsinki Watch have re- 
cently released studies detailing the terror 
that the Soviets and the Karmal regime reg- 
ularly inflict on the people of Afghanistan. 
Karmal’s tenuous, and brutal, hold on 
power continues only because his rule is 
supported by more than 100,000 Soviet oc- 
cupation troops. 

All Americans are outraged by this grow- 
ing Soviet brutality against the proud and 
freedom-loving people of Afghanistan. 
Moreover, the entire world community has 
condemned the outside occupation of Af- 


ghanistan. Six times, in fact, the UN Gener- 
al Assembly has passed strong resolutions— 
supported by the overwhelming majority of 
the world’s nations—which have: 

—called for the immediate withdrawal of 
foreign troops from Afghanistan; 

—reaffirmed the right of the Afghan 
people to determine their own form of gov- 
ernment and choose their economic, politi- 
cal, and social systems; 

—reiterated that the preservation of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, political in- 
dependence, and nonaligned character of 
Afghanistan is essential for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem; and 

—called for the creation of conditions 
that would enable the Afghan refugees to 
return voluntarily to their homes in safety 
and honor. 

All Americans are united on the goal of 
freedom for Afghanistan. I ask the Ameri- 
can people, at the time when we are 
blessed with prosperity and security, to re- 
member the Afghan struggle against tyran- 
ny and the rule of government-by-terror. 
We stand in admiration of the indomitable 
courage of the Afghan people who are an 
inspiration to all freedom-loving nations 
around the globe. 

Afghanistan Day will serve to recall the 
fundamental principles involved when 
people struggle for the freedom to deter- 
mine their own future and the right to 
govern themselves without foreign interfer- 
ence. Let us, therefore, resolve to pay trib- 
ute to the brave Afghan people by observ- 
ing March 21, 1985, as Afghanistan Day. 
Let us pledge our continuing admiration for 
their cause and their perseverance and con- 
tinue to do everything we can to provide 
humanitarian support to the brave Afghan 
people, including the millions of Afghan ref- 
ugees who have been forced to flee their 
own country. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim March 21, 1985, as Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-first day of March, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
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United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 
Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:32 p.m., March 22, 1985] 


The President’s 
News Conference of 
March 21, 1985 





MX Missile 


The President. Good evening. I have just 
a few words first. 

Let me commend again the Senate of the 
United States for having approved produc- 
tion of 21 more MX/Peacekeeper missiles. 
The Senate has endorsed the decision of 
four Presidents that the Peacekeeper is a 
vital component of the American deterrent. 
Now is the testing time for the House of 
Representatives. The votes there will 
answer the question of whether we stand 
united at Geneva or whether America will 
face the Soviet Union as a nation divided 


over the most fundamental questions of her 
national security. 

For more than a decade we’ve debated 
the MX, and while we were debating, the 
Soviets were deploying more than 600 such 


missiles and targeting them upon the 
United States. Now they’re on the verge of 
deploying two new strategic land-based sys- 
tems, and we're still debating. 

Not long ago the Parliaments of four 
NATO countries courageously voted to 
accept deployment of Pershing II’s and 
cruise missiles. And these NATO countries 
are now looking to see if the American 
Congress is possessed of equal courage—or 
resolve, I should say. 

No request by an American President for 
a major strategic system deemed vital to 
the national security has ever been denied 
by an American Congress. It is that tradi- 
tion of bipartisan unity on national defense 
that brought the Soviets back to Geneva. 
And unless that tradition is maintained next 
week in the House, there’s little prospect of 
success at Geneva. 


Meeting With Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev 


And now, Helen [Helen Thomas, United 
Press International], I know that Nancy up- 


stairs would die—she’s watching on televi- 
sion—if I didn’t call on you in that pretty 
red dress. [Laughter] 

Q. That’s why I wore it. I wanted you to 
be sure to do that. [Laughter] 

Mr. President, can you give us your think- 
ing on the summit: why you think it would 
be good to meet with Gorbachev, what you 
think can be accomplished, and why you’ve 
been rebuffed so far? 

The President. Well, I don’t really consid- 
er it being rebuffed, Helen, because the 
man has only been in office for a few days, 
and I have some idea of what is confronting 
him now. But I’ve felt the same way about 
each of the three previous leaders there 
and then things intervened that made it 
impossible—that there are a number of 
things—bilateral situations between our two 
countries, other things to talk about that 
we're negotiating or talking to each other 
on a ministerial level, and that some of 
those could probably be further advanced if 
we met at a summit. 

And so, what I always meant by an 
agenda, a planned meeting—not just one to 
get acquainted—is one in which—just as 
when we go in a meeting, even to Canada, 
we have announced things that we want to 
talk about, and they have an agenda of 
things they want to talk about—mutual 
problems that confront us—and I think it’s 
high time that we did this. 

Q. Well, what are the prospects for 
having it soon? 

The President. Well, I have to think that 
they should be good. I think in some of our 
people, we’ve had about an hour and a half 
conversation—the Vice President, the Sec- 
retary of State did with him when they 
were there. And so I think there is a good 
chance of that. 

The reason that I issued the invitation 
was because under the kind of protocol that 
exists—and you look back over the history 
of such meetings—why, it’s our turn to be 
the host. So, that’s why I proposed it, that if 
he would, the invitation was extended for 
whenever he found it convenient. 

Where’s your red tie? [Laughter] 


Middle East 


Q. Doesn’t always work. May I say, sir, 
that it’s nice to have you back again so 
soon. 
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Mr. President, in your first term you pro- 
posed your own Middle East peace plan. 
You dispatched special envoys to the region 
to seek solutions, you even sent in marines 
to try to stabilize Lebanon. These days we 
hardly ever even hear you mention the 
Middle East, and last week President Muba- 
rak went home disappointed when he asked 
for your help in getting peace talks started 


I wonder if you could tell us tonight, sir, 
what you expect to gain from the new 
policy of disengagement, and what do you 
expect to be achieved over there? 

The President. Well, it isn’t disengage- 
ment, and let me point out, I believe it’s a 
misapprehension that President Mubarak 
left disappointed. He made no requests. He 
told us what he was doing, and certainly 
we complimented him highly upon what 
he’s doing, and I think it’s great. 

But our proposal, in the very beginning, 
was that we did not want to participate in 
the negotiations. It wouldn’t be any of our 
business to do so but that we’d do what- 
ever we could to help bring the warring 
parties together and, in effect, you might 
say, continue the Camp David process and 
continue trying to find more countries that 
would do as Egypt did and make peace. 

And we haven't been idle. We’ve not only 
have had President Mubarak here but—and 
a short time before that we had King Fahd 
of Saudi Arabia—Mazri, the Foreign Minis- 
ter, is now here. And we still feel the same 
way. We have been trying to build up a 
relationship with the Arab nations, as well 
as the relationship that we’ve always had 
with Israel. And we discussed with Presi- 
dent Mubarak the—yes, the things that he 
has proposed, and the idea of the Palestin- 
ians—we did have to make it clear that we 
couldn’t meet if it was the PLO. They still 
refuse to recognize the U.N. Resolutions 
242 and 338, and they refuse to agree or 
admit that Israel has a right to exist as a 
nation. But we have said Palestinian repre- 
sentatives—yes. There’s a large Palestinian 
community, and I’m sure that there are 
people that do not consider themselves rep- 
resented by the PLO. 

Q. Do you see a direct role for the United 
States in any talks over there? 

The President. Well, not the direct role in 
sitting at the table and negotiating, that 
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must be done in direct negotiations be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel. And I 
think that King Hussein—the position he’s 
taken—that was the one that we had hoped, 
and he did take 2 years ago, when we sug- 
gested all of this, and then things broke 
down with the Lebanese conflict. And now, 
thanks to Mubarak pushing ahead and Hus- 
sein, I think that there is a reasonable 
chance, and we have another traveling am- 
bassador on his way back there in a few 
weeks. 

Yes, Jerry [Jeremiah O’Leary, Washington 
Times]? 


Trade With Japan 


Q. Mr. President, you now need a new 
U.S. Representative for Trade to replace 
Ambassador Brock. Are you looking for 
someone who will more sharply convey to 
other nations, especially Japan, the need for 
fairer trading conditions between the two 
countries? And are voluntary quotas ever 
going to work on automobile sales? 

The President. Weli, Jerry, we're just 
going to have to see what restraint might 
be used by the Japanese in this. But I have 
to say I couldn’t fault Bill Brock and what 
he has done. He’s been as forceful as 
anyone could be. And we are still leaning 
on our friends and trading partners, includ- 
ing Japan, for continued lifting of restraints 
that they have, particularly with regard to 
their own markets. And in the talks in 
Europe that will begin in May, I am going 
to propose again another round of trade ne- 
gotiations to further get us back to com- 
pletely free trade. 

And we’ve made some progress. I have to 
say that Prime Minister Nakasone of Japan 
had been very forthcoming on this. He has 
some political problems that—just like me, 
he can’t just give an order and have it 
happen. But he’s working very hard on this. 
And Bill did a great job, and I’m quite sure 
that who we'll finally get to replace him 
will be equally forceful in those negotia- 
tions. 


Lebanon 

Yes? 

Q. Mr. President, back to—{inaudible|— 
as you know, three Lebanese who were 


working for CBS News, taking pictures—— 
The President. Yes. 
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Q. ——during some hostilities, were shot 
at by the Israeli Army today—two were 
killed and one was critically wounded. I was 
wondering if you have a reaction to the 
incident and if you plan to lodge any pro- 
tests with the Israeli Government? 

The President. Well, first of all, I'd like to 
know all the details of this. I’m quite sure in 
combat of that kind this was not a deliber- 
ate killing. They were engaged in gunfire 
with armed persons who were in civilian, 
not uniformed as they would be in a war. 
So, these things can happen. And it is a 
tragedy. And all I can say is that I think all 
of us have a great feeling of sorrow about 
the tragedy that is going on there in Leba- 
non, and particularly in south Lebanon now 
as the Israelis try to withdraw. And which- 
ever side, the acts of terror, the retalia- 
tion—both of them are leading to tragedies 
that just seem to be so needless. 

Q. So, you’re saying that the Israelis were 
engaged in gunfire with other people at the 
time, because one report said that they just 
opened fire on the newsmen who were ob- 
viously taking pictures and covering the 
story? 

The President. My goodness, your own 
news program tonight showed an awful lot 
of gunfire with very sophisticated weapons, 
including grenade launchers, and they were 
obviously being used by civilians, at least 
people in civilian uniform; they weren’t Is- 
raelis. So, yes, this is one of the things that 
happens in this kind of warfare, where 
you're not fighting another country’s army. 

There’s a girl in a red dress just over your 
shoulder, started the whole thing. [Laugh- 
ter] 


Job Training Programs 


Q. On March 31st, 340,000 Americans are 
going to lose their unemployment benefits 
when the Federal Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Project expires. Are 
you going to let this happen, or do you plan 
to take some action to extend the program? 

The President. No, we believe that it is 
time. It has been extended, you know, for 
quite some time through the emergency of 
the recession. But now we have about 
300,000 people going back to work every 
month in new jobs. We believe that the 
place now is, for people who are having 
problems, is our Job Training Program, par- 


ticularly job training directed at those who 
have to be relocated because something has 
happened to the industries that they for- 
mally worked in. But we don’t believe that 
we should continue with this program in- 
definitely. 

Now—Sam [Sam Donaldson, ABC News]? 


Violence in South Africa 


Q. Sir, 17 blacks were shot to death in 
South Africa today by government authori- 
ties in what appears to be a continuing 
wave of violence by the white minority 
government against the black majority pop- 
ulation. Are you considering changing your 
policy to put more pressure on the South 
African Government to mend its ways? 

The President. No, Sam, I know the pres- 
sure that we are putting on them, and I 
know the gains that we’ve made. But we 
know there’s still a long way to go. But I 
think to put it that way—that they were 
simply killed and that the violence was 
coming totally from the law and order side 
ignores the fact that there was rioting going 
on in behalf of others there. And it is tragic, 
and, again, we hope that this can be correct- 
ed. But I think also it is significant that on 
the officer’s side—or the police side— 
whichever—whether they were military 
police, I think they were police—it is signif- 
icant that some of those enforcing the law 
and using the guns were also black police- 
men. 

Q. Sir, then is it your estimate of the 
situation that the blacks posed a threat to 
the whites who had the guns when the 
blacks didn’t? 

The President. No. 1 say that there has 
been increasing violence, and there is an 
element in South Africa that do not want a 
peaceful settlement of this, who want a vio- 
lent settlement, who want trouble in the 
streets. And this is what’s going on. I don’t 
hold with what has happened, and, as I say, 
I think all of us find the system there re- 
pugnant, but we’re going to keep on trying 
to contribute to a peaceful solution if we 
can. 

Chris [Chris Wallace, NBC News]? 


The President’s Views on the Media 


Q. Yes, sir. Conservative groups have 
been talking recently about trying to take 
over one of the three major television net- 
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works, charging that our coverage is biased 
politically. You have occasionally been criti- 
cal yourself of network news coverage, and 
I wonder what you think about a possible 
conservative takeover of a network? 

The President. Well, | don’t know what to 
comment on that. [Laughter] Boone Pick- 
ens—was that who you're talking about— 
[laughter|—is it he’s—? I know a merger is 
suggested for one. And no, this is often 
talked about. It’s even been talked about 
for some of the print media, too, at times 
by people that find themselves unhappy 
with what they think is a bias. I don’t have 
any comments on that. I just turn it on, 
look, and every once in awhile scream a 
little, but to myself. [Laughter] 

Q. Lets get back to the problem for a 
minute though, sir. Do you have any con- 
cerns about major sources of information, 
like news networks, being taken over by 
political activists, or do you think they al- 
ready have been? 

The President. You just answered the 
question yourself. 

No. Maybe the whole thing is a new 
school of what’s called objective reporting, 
that in all of the media, in which the old 
rules when I took journalism—and I did, 
actually—you were supposed to tell the 
story based on who, what, where, when— 
putting first whichever one was the news- 
iest and have no opinions of your own. So, 
there’s a—— 

Patricia [Patricia Wilson, Reuters]? 
Strategic Defense Initiative 

Q. Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Sir Geof- 
frey Howe, has raised a long list of concerns 
and questions about your Strategic Defense 
Initiative, which conjured a public rebuke 
from Assistant Secretary of Defense Richard 
Perle. Was Mr. Perle speaking for the ad- 
ministration, and if not, how do you feel 
about an allied official publicly questioning 
SDI just as arms talks were starting in 
Geneva? 

The President. Well, I haven’t seen either 
the speech that Perle was answering or his 
remarks. I have simply heard that this hap- 
pened. I’m interested in finding out what 
the exact words were about it. I do know 
that we have the support of Prime Minister 
Thatcher and, therefore, the English Gov- 
ernment in our research for the Strategic 
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Defense Initiative, and so I’m satisfied with 
that. I don’t know what the other critic-—— 

Q. Were you surprised by it? 

The President. What? 

Q. Were you surprised by Sir Geoffrey’s 
words? 

The President. Well, | was just surprised 
when I heard about it, yes. But I’m going to 
try and find out exactly what was said. 

Yes? 


Arms Control 


Q. Mr. President, at your last news con- 
ference you accused the Soviet Union of 
violating SALT II limitations on building 
new missiles, and you said you’d have to 
decide in the next few months whether to 
join them in violating the agreement. Since 
the Soviets are insisting that all they’re 
doing are making allowable upgrades of 
older missiles, won’t an open violation by 
the United States run the risk of just dash- 
ing hopes for arms control and leading us 
into a real upward spiraling arms race? 

The President. Well, I can assure you 
we’re not going to do anything that’s going 
to undercut the negotiations that are going 
on. We’re hopeful that, for the first time, 
we really have an opportunity to get a re- 
duction of missiles. I have said repeatedly— 
and continue it, and I really mean it—we’re 
going to wait and deal with that problem 
when we come to that point—and it has to 
do with some of our submarine missiles—as 
to what our conduct’s going to be. 

Sam? 

Q. But, sir, if I may follow up. That’s this 
fall, and it’s unlikely you’re going to have 
any major arms control agreement before 
this fall. 

The President. No, that’s right, we don’t 
know. But on the other hand, our record as 
compared to theirs with regard to observ- 
ing all the niceties of all the treaties is so 
much superior that I don’t think we’re in a 
position to cause any great trouble. 


Commemoration of V-E Day 


Q. Mr. President, can you tell us why 
your decision not to visit a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp site when you make your trip to 
Germany in May is commemorating V-E 
Day? 

The President. Yes, Vll tell you. I feel 
very strongly that this time in commemo- 
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rating the end of that great war, that in- 
stead of reawakening the memories and so 
forth and the passions of the time, that 
maybe we should observe this day as the 
day when, 40 years ago, peace began and 
friendship; because we now find ourselves 
allied and friends of the countries that we 
once fought against. And that it be almost a 
celebration of the end of an era and the 
coming into what has now been some 40 
years of peace for us. 

And I felt that since the German 
people—and very few alive that remember 
even the war, and certainly none of them 
who were adults and participating in any 
way—and they have a feeling, and a guilt 
feeling that’s been imposed upon them, and 
I just think it’s unnecessary. I think they 
should be recognized for the democracy 
that they’ve created and the democratic 
principles they now espouse. 

Q. If I can just follow that up—has the 
West German Government asked you to 
take one position or another on it? 

The President. No, but in talking just in- 
formally some time ago with Chancellor 
Kohl and others, they all felt the same 
way—that if we could observe this as the 
beginning of peace and friendship between 
us. 
All right. 


Republican Party Unity 


Q. Mr. President, there have been signals 
from the White House in recent days that 
you were, perhaps, somewhat dissatisfied 
with the level of loyalty of some Members 
of Congress on particular issues of impor- 
tance to you. Could you tell us what you 
think is the responsibility of a Senator or a 
House Member who finds himself faced on 
an issue deciding between what he thinks 
his constituents want and his President 
wants? 

The President. Well, I suppose this comes 
from the suggestion that I am supposed to 
penalize some Members in the coming cam- 
paign. No, I’ve never done that. I am a 
charter member of the California-born 11th 
commandment: Thou shalt not speak ill of 
another Republican. And, therefore, I’m 
dedicated to doing my best to see if we 
can’t maintain the majority we have in the 
Senate and someday get ourselves a majori- 
ty in the House, which we haven’t had for 


more than 26 years. So, no, I’m not going to 
hold a grudge on anyone. 


Federal Budget 


Q. Mr. President, what about those 
Senate Republicans who want to come 
down and talk to you, and I think they’re 
going to tomorrow—Senator Dole, Senator 
Domenici—who’ve pushed through a 
budget of their own that is not exactly 
yours. Are you prepared to look at that 
budget and make some compromise? 

The President. Oh, yes! We’ve put togeth- 
er a budget—and after long, bloody hours— 
that we think does the job. But we recog- 
nize that others may have other ideas. But 
now they’ve got something that we can sit 
down and talk about—theirs and ours—see 
where we come out. The thing that we 
must recognize: Both of us have the same 
idea. We want to reduce spending and start 
ourselves on a path toward eliminating the 
deficit. 


Social Security 


Q. Mr. President, does that include Social 
Security? Are you willing to compromise on 
that, too, now? 

The President. Social Security, I still feel, 
even though I did not refer to the COLA’s 
in my statements during the campaign—I 
was answering what I thought were some 
demagogic falsehoods that I had some kind 
of a secret yen to destroy Social Security. 
And I didn’t mean it, but it was interpreted 
as meaning that. And, actually, I think 
we're wasting a lot of time talking about it. 
Social Security is running on a surplus. And 
it is totally funded by a tax that can only be 
used for that purpose. So, when we talk 
about Social Security, we’re not really get- 
ting at the deficit problem at all. 

No, you had your hand up and—— 

Ohio Banking Crisis 

Q. Mr. President, there’s been some criti- 
cism that the Federal Government has not 
done enough in the Ohio banking crisis. 
Granted, these are State-regulated institu- 
tions. But on the other hand, there is some 
fear that what’s happening in Ohio could 
quickly and easily threaten the entire na- 
tional financial system. What is your view of 
the Federal Government’s role in such mat- 
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ters? And at what point would you take 
action? 

The President. Well, I'm pleased to say 
that this is a matter of a group of savings 
and loans that had taken out either private 
or State insurance, had not availed them- 
selves of the Federal insurance program. 
And it is limited to Ohio. This is not a major 
threat to the banking system. There is no 
other problem of that kind anyplace else in 
the country that we’re aware of. And the 
Federal Reserve has stepped in and said 
that they will keep the window open for 
loans to those banks—or those savings and 
loans—any of them that meet the require- 
ments of collateral and so forth, and the 
loens will be available for them when they 
reopen. 

So, that situation, I think, is being taken 
care of by the Federal Government. There 
isn’t anything else for the Federal Govern- 
ment to do. 

Q. I realize this was somewhat of a hypo- 
thetical question, but at what point does the 
Federal Government play a role? Is there 
some breakpoint at which you believe that 
the Federal Government should step in? 

The President. No, 1 can’t see it as that 
kind of a crisis at all. We’re perfectly ready 
to insure with Federal insurance any of the 
banks—there are just a half of dozen States 
that allow this other kind of insuring in- 
stead of getting into the Federal system. 
But—— 


The President’s Views on the Media 

Q. Mr. President, I would like to go back 
to Chris’ question and ask you about re- 
porting standards. Some of your friends and 
political allies have been suggesting recent- 
ly that members of the news media are 
somehow unpatriotic. Senator Jesse Helms, 
for example, has charged that members of 
the press have what he says is a smug con- 
tempt for American values and principles. 
Do you subscribe to that, sir? 

The President. No, but I'll tell you, I 
think I'll leave that argument to others. I 
won't even get into it. I don’t see any point 
in that. And I guess I’ve done as much criti- 
cizing as anyone. As I say, I just wish some- 
time you'd drop me a hint of who some of 
those unidentified sources are in the White 
House. [Laughter] 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 
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Middle East 


Q. Mr. President, back talking about the 
Middle East, you’ve been told by King Hus- 
sein, I believe, or at least King Hussein has 
said it publicly that his agreement with 
Yasser Arafat does include recognition of 
Israel’s right to exist and renunciation of 
the use of force. Under those conditions 
would you, then, at least consider the possi- 
bility of inviting a joint Palestinian-Jordani- 
an delegation for meetings if you thought 
they would lead to direct talks and if they 
did not include any members of the PLO? 

The President. Well, as I say, we're will- 
ing to meet with a joint group—Palestinian 
and Jordanian. But at the moment not the 
PLO because we have not had any state- 
ment from them that they do recognize 
Israel and that they will recognize 242 and 
so forth. But there are many Palestinians 
who don’t feel that they’re represented by 
the PLO. And any delegation of them—for 
example, many of those who are living and 
holding local offices on the West Bank— 
but—— 

Q. Do you think, then, that it would be 
possible? Would you consider the Mubarak 
approach, which is for the United States to 
invite a joint delegation if you had an un- 
derstanding about the composition of the 
Palestinians? 

The President. Well, this is what Presi- 
dent Mubarak was talking about and that 
they’re putting together. It’s a case of their 
inviting us, not the other way around. And 
we've said that we’d be happy to discuss 
with them. But they’ve got to understand 
we are not getting into the direct negotia- 
tions. That’s none of our business. We’re 
only to do what we can to help. 


Nicaragua 


Q. Question about Central America: Are 
you giving any thought, sir, to recognizing 
the contras, who are fighting the Sandinis- 
tas in Nicaragua, as a government in exile? 

The President. No, we haven't thought 
about that at all. And yet I must say that 
this matter that’s before the Congress of 
whether it’s $14 million or whatever— 
that isn’t the issue. 

The issue is the United States is trying to 
help people who had a Communist tyranny 
imposed on them by force, deception, and 
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fraud. And either we continue with that 
tradition, which has always been ours, or we 
give that up entirely. And I don’t think we 
should give that up. I think our position is 
clear. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m sorry-—— 

The President. Next. 


Defense Spending 

Q. Returning to the budget for just a 
moment, it’s true you answered a question 
on the Social Security aspect of it, but two 
other issues in the budget compromise that 
Senator Dole was able to work in the 
Senate involved deeper cuts in defense 
spending than you would have liked, on the 
one hand, and lesser cuts in domestic 
spending than you had recommended. If 
Senator Dole takes Social Security cap on 
COLA off the table and you can agree with 
the deeper defense cut and a lesser domes- 
tic cut, do you see the makings of an agree- 
ment there, or do you think you’re too far 
apart to resolve that issue without the Social 
Security element in it? 

The President. Well, I hate to predict in 
advance what might happen when we dis- 
cuss, but I will have to say this. One of the 
objections that I’ve had in all of the discus- 
sions with many Members of Congress with 
regard to defense spending and the other is: 
Those who advocate more cuts in defense 
spending don’t add those to the cuts al- 
ready made in domestic so that the reduc- 
tion in spending is bigger. No, they use the 
cuts in defense to augment spending in do- 
mestic affairs. And I think that in the dis- 
cussion of defense spending, we’ve got to 
quit talking about how many dollars do we 
want to or not want to spend. We’ve got to 
talk there about: All right, what is it you 
can see that would be eliminated by cuts in 
spending, and what would that do to our 
national security. 

And I would like to call your attention to 
something that no one seems to be aware 
of: that we, ourselves, have cut the defense 
budgets over the last 4 years. Our own pro- 
posed—or projected 5-year defense spend- 
ing—we have to date reduced those by 


more than $150 billion. And today the 1985 ~ 


budget is $16 billion less than the 1985 
budget that had been projected by the 
Carter administration. So, we think that we 
have made sizable cuts already. The trouble 


is if we cut it in half, there are people on 
the Hill who would still think that it had to 
be cut more than that. And I think that 
we’ve made some progress, and we have a 
defense program that any further cuts are 
actually going to run the risk of lowering 
our capability at preserving national securi- 
ty. 


Tax Increase 


Q. Sir, one followup, you answered this 
many times. If it comes down to resolving 
this issue as a last extreme, would you 
accept a tax increase as a means of reducing 
the deficit? 

The President. 1 have said repeatedly that 
when we have finally reduced spending to 
the point that we say: All right, here it is. 
This is the best that can be obtained if gov- 
ernment is to perform the services it 
should. And then that percentage of gross 
national product or earnings of the people 
that the Government is taking is bigger 
than what the tax revenues are bringing in 
then is the time to look at bringing the tax 
level up to that level. We’re nowhere near 
that on the spending side yet. 

Anc to start talking taxes now is to take 
the heat off the backs of those who don’t 
want to cut spending. 

Yes? 


Ohio Banking Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, going back to the Ohio 
banking situation, what measures are being 
taken to protect the commercial banks and 
the stockholder—big, large banks owned by 
the stockholders, that they don’t get in- 
volved in that, in particular, because many 
of them have correspondent banking rela- 
tionships with the savings and loan. And 
what could start out in Ohio as a little virus 
could Lecome a national epidemic, which 
could involve some of our major, largest 
banks. I’d like to know just what legislation 
is being proposed and what Federal ac- 
countants are doing to check these things so 
that this situation cannot ever happen again 
anywhere else. 

The President. Well, I don’t know of any 
legislation that’s being proposed for that, 
and I know that our people are looking at 
this situation and don’t feel that there is any 
emergency that warrants Federal interfer- 
ence at this time in there. 
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Q. As a followup, Mr. President, have you 
had any discussions with Secretary of the 
Treasury Baker, Paul Volcker, and the 
Chairman of the FDIC about this situation? 

The President. 1 have not talked to Chair- 
man Volcker about this, but I do know that 
he, himself, has put the Fed in there. And 
as I’ve told you what they are prepared to 
do and which they believe is pretty much 
the proper answer to this situation. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Oh, well, all right, Helen. 
Well, thank you all. Sam, I thought you 
were waiting until the meeting was over. 

Q. How’s the balance? 


Note: The President’s 29th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


Soil and Water Conservation Programs 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
President of the Senate. March 22, 1985 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 


I am pleased to transmit this report on 
the relationship of my 1986 budget propos- 
als to the policies enunciated in the State- 
ment of Policy and recommended program 
for soil and water programs sent to the 
Congress in December 1982, pursuant to 
the Soil and Water Resources Conservation 
Act of 1977 (16 U.S.C. 2006). 

My Fiscal Year 1986 budget seeks to 
foster strong economic growth, lower inter- 
est rates, and expansion of export markets. 
These objectives are especially important 
for the long-term well-being of the agricul- 
tural sector of the economy. 

The 1986 budget sets forth a vigorous 
and concerted effort to reduce the annual 
deficit built into the Federal budget struc- 
ture. With no action to curb spending, defi- 
cits would exceed $200 billion for each of 
the next five years and the ratio of Federal 
debt to gross national product would con- 
tinue to increase to intolerably high levels. 
Deficit reduction, without additional taxes, 
is absolutely necessary to meet our national 
economic goals. 
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Therefore, my 1986 budget proposes sig- 
nificant reductions in spending from pro- 
jected current service levels in many pro- 
grams and complete termination of some. 
In total by 1988, the budget recommenda- 
tions would reduce spending growth by 
$105 billion and reduce the budget deficit 
by 42 percent. Achieving these savings will 
require cutbacks, terminations, reforms, and 
management improvement in many activi- 
ties. It will require realignments of financial 
responsibilities among the Federal govern- 
ment, State and local governments, and 
beneficiary groups in many program areas. 
Soil conservation activities are no exception. 

The 1982 Statement of Policy called for a 
greater role for State and local governments 
in working with private landowners to solve 
their individual resource conservation prob- 
lems. It called for more efficient use of Fed- 
eral resources by targeting assistance to 
critical problem areas, by improving man- 
agement efficiency, and by eliminating pro- 
gram overlap and conflicting objectives. It 
called for focusing our efforts on those areas 
with critical erosion problems and pointed 
out that stewardship of the land is primarily 
the responsibility of the private landowner. 
All these themes are reflected in my 1986 
budget. 

The 1982 Statement of Policy anticipated 
future conservation budget levels within 
the range projected by the Program unless 
the demands placed on our financial re- 
sources by other competing national goals 
and interests made it necessary to propose 
lower amounts. The 1986 budget does envi- 
sion reduced funding levels for Federal con- 
servation programs. 

The budget will continue the basic tech- 
nical assistance program at a reduced level 
that permits the Soil Conservation Service 
to establish national priorities and to contin- 
ue to provide Federal leadership for a na- 
tional conservation program. In addition, 
the Soil Conservation Service will continue 
a reduced soil survey information program 
and will continue to develop plant materials 
for erosion control. Basic research and ex- 
tension activities will also be maintained. 
Resource data collection, analysis, and pro- 
gram development activities can be funded 
on an “as needed” basis rather than as con- 
tinuous activities. 
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Other programs such as direct Federal 
payments to landowners for installing con- 
servation practices and to local units of gov- 
ernment for flood control projects and for 
local resource and economic development 
activities are proposed to be discontinued. 
For the most part, these activities are well 
within the financial capabilities of State and 
local governments and private landowners 
if they act together to deal with local re- 
source problems. Many are already doing 
so. In addition, our market-oriented farm 
program proposals will reduce the econom- 
ic incentives to devote marginal, erosion- 
prone land to row crops. 

These changes will produce a budget sav- 
ings for the five-year period 1986-1990 of 
$2.8 billion and still provide the Federal 
leadership and technical assistance needed 
in the soil and water conservation area. 

I look forward to working with the Con- 
gress as you consider resource conservation 
programs in the context of our national eco- 
nomic needs in the months ahead. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 
Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr., Speaker 


of the House of Representatives, and George 
Bush, President of the Senate. 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. March 22, 1985 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report five 
new deferrals of budget authority for 1985 
totaling $121,544,000 and three revised de- 
ferrals now totaling $162,677,884. The de- 
ferrals affect the Departments of Energy, 
Health and Human Services, Interior, and 
Transportation. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 22, 1985. 


Note: The attachments detailing the defer- 
rals.are printed in the Federal Register of 
March 28, 1985. 


President’s Commission on Organized 
Crime 





Executive Order 12507. March 22, 1985 





CONTINUANCE OF THE PRESIDENT’S COM- 
MISSION ON ORGANIZED CRIME 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including the 
Federal Advisory Committee ct, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. App. I), it is hereby or- 
dered that Section 4(b) of Executive Order 
No. 12435, establishing the President's 
Commission on Organized Crime, is amend- 
ed to provide as follows: 

“(b) The Commission shall terminate on 
April 1, 1986, or thirty days after it submits 
its final report, whichever occurs first.” 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 22, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:11 a.m., March 25, 1985] 


World Tourism Organization 





Executive Order 12508. March 22, 1985 





WORLD TOURISM ORGANIZATION 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and laws of the 
United States of America, including Section 
1 of the International Organizations Immu- 
nities Act (59 Stat. 669; 22 U.S.C. 288), and 
having found that the United States partici- 
pates in the World Tourism Organization as 
a party to the Statutes of the World Tour- 
ism Organization (27 UST 2211, TIAS 8307), 
I hereby designate the World Tourism Or- 
ganization as a public international organi- 
zation entitled to enjoy the privileges, ex- 
emptions, and immunities conferred by the 
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International Organizations Immunities Act. 
This designation is not intended to abridge 
in any respect privileges, exemptions or im- 
munities that such organization may have 
acquired or may acquire by international 
agreements or by Congressional action. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
March 22, 1985. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:12 a.m., March 25, 1985) 


National Skin Cancer Prevention and 
Detection Week, 1985 





Proclamation 5310. March 22, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Skin cancer is the most common cancer 
in the United States. It accounts for be- 
tween 30 and 40 percent of all cancers and 
is increasing at a significant rate. Approxi- 
mately 18,000 Americans will develop a pri- 
mary melanoma and over 500,000 Ameri- 
cans will develop nonmelanoma skin cancer 
this year. Epidemiological studies show that 
the incidence of melanoma has doubled 
every decade since the 1930s and is now 
increasing at a faster rate than any other 
cancer, except lung cancer in women. 

Melanoma has a mortality rate of 25 per- 
cent and causes 5,000 deaths per year, and 
nonmelanoma skin cancer causes another 
2,000 deaths per year. The 1983 National 
Institutes of Health Consensus Conference 
on Precursors to Malignant Melanoma 
found that the incidence of melanoma and 
the number of deaths from melanoma are 
increasing in many areas of the world and 
found evidence that early recognition and 
surgical removal of melanoma make it a 
highly curable cancer. 

Patients with increased risk of developing 
melanoma and nonmelanoma skin cancers 
can be identified, and early treatment of 


melanoma and nonmelanoma skin cancers 
results in high cure rates. 

Sun exposure is an undisputed cause of 
nonmelanoma skin cancer and is an impor- 
tant factor in the development of melano- 
ma. The number of skin cancers can be 
reduced through sun protection measures 
such as the use of sunscreening lotions and 
simple changes in lifestyle. The American 
Academy of Dermatology and State and 
local dermatologic organizations are com- 
mitted to heightening the awareness and 
understanding of melanoma and nonmelan- 
oma skin cancers among members of the 
general public and the health care commu- 
nity. 

The first Melanoma and Skin Cancer Pre- 
vention and Detection Program, a coordi- 
nated national voluntary effort of profes- 
sional dermatological organizations to 
reduce the increasing incidence of melano- 
ma and nonmelanoma skin cancers and to 
better control such cancers, will be con- 
ducted in March 1985. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
85, has designated the week of March 24, 
1985, through March 30, 1985, as “National 
Skin Cancer Prevention and Detection 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week of March 24, 
1985, through March 30, 1985, as National 
Skin Cancer Prevention and Detection 
Week, and I urge health care professionals 
and all other interested persons and groups 
to assist efforts to advance the prevention 
and detection of skin cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:09 a.m., March 25, 1985] 





Cancer Control Month, 1985 





Proclamation 5311. March 22, 1985 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The past year has witnessed steady, en- 
couraging progress against cancer. The 
latest data show that 49 percent of all pa- 
tients diagnosed with cancer survive five 
years or more. This compares with 48 per- 
cent last year and 46 percent the year 
before. And because of the lag time in col- 
lecting data, we believe the true five-year 
survival rate is better than 50 percent. For 
some of the major cancers, more than two- 
thirds of patients will survive beyond this 
five-year mark. 

In addition, we are seeing steady gains in 
survival for patients with a number of spe- 
cific cancers: melanoma, Hodgkin’s disease, 
and cancers of the lung, colon, prostate, and 
testis. For children under age 15 who de- 
velop cancer, the five-year survival rate has 
risen to 60 percent, up from 53 percent last 
year. 

This record of continuing, steady gains 
assures us that we can meet our national 
goal for the year 2000: to reduce the 1980 
cancer death rate in this country by one- 
half. 

This is a realistic and achievable goal, 
built on the deeper understanding of 
cancer that we have derived from our re- 
search over the past decade and a half. We 
now have evidence, for example, that an 
individual can reduce personal cancer risk 
by a number of lifestyle choices. Quitting 
smoking is the single most important step 
an individual can take to reduce cancer 
risk. There are also a number of choices we 
can make in our daily diets that may help 
to reduce cancer risk, such as increasing the 
amount of fiber-rich foods, including fruits, 
vegetables, peas and beans, and whole-grain 
cereals. Another is to reduce the amount of 
fat in our diet. 

Research designed to answer questions 
about ways to halt or prevent cancer is on- 
going, including twenty-five studies con- 
cerning diet interventions. New community 
cancer programs have been formed to bring 
the latest in cancer care to patients in their 


own communities. A new computerized 
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data base for physicians provides the latest 
information on cancer treatment. Trials of 
new therapies continue to seek better ways 
to help the cancer patient, and research to 
understand the nature of cancer at the cel- 
lular level continues to break new ground. 
We can look into the future with hope and 
optimism. 

In 1938, the Congress of the United 
States passed a joint resolution (52 Stat. 148; 
36 U.S.C. 150) requesting the President to 
issue an annual proclamation setting aside 
the month of April as “Cancer Control 
Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of April 1985 as 
Cancer Control Month. I invite the Gover- 
nors of the fifty States and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, and the appropriate 
officials of all other areas under the United 
States flag, to issue similar proclamations. I 
also ask health care professionals, the com- 
munications industry, and all other interest- 
ed persons and groups to reaffirm our Na- 
tion’s continuing commitment to control 
cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 22nd day of March, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred ‘and 
eighty-five, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and ninth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:10 a.m., March 25, 1985] 





. Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 


in this issue. 





March 17 

In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a trip to Quebec City, 
Canada. 
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March 18 

In the evening, the President returned to 
the White House from a trip to Canada. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of Florida because of the impact 
of severe freezing temperatures on the 
State’s agricultural industry and the result- 
ant unemployment in agriculture and relat- 
ed industries. 


March 19 
The President met at the White House 
with members of the White House staff. 
During the morning and afternoon, the 
President met at the White House with 
Members of Congress to discuss the MX 
missile. 


March 20 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—American rabbinical representatives. 

Throughout the morning, the President 
met at the White House with bipartisan 
Members of the House of Representatives 
to discuss the upcoming vote in the House 
on the MX missile. 

The White House announced that the 
President has declared a major disaster for 
the State of New York as a result of severe 
storms and flooding during the period of 
December 29-30, 1984, which caused ex- 
tensive property damage. The President’s 
action will permit the use of Federal funds 
in relief and recovery efforts in the desig- 
nated areas of Lewis and Oswego Counties 
for public assistance only. 


March 21 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 

The White House announced that the 
President and Mrs. Reagan have invited 
Prince Charles and Lady Diana of Wales to 
attend a dinner at the White House on No- 
vember 9. The Prince and Princess have 
accepted the invitation. As patrons of the 
Treasure Houses of Britain exhibition at the 
National Gallery, their Royal Highnesses 


will be visiting Washington from November 
8-12. 


March 22 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—members of the White House staff; 

—the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 

—Republican Senators, for a luncheon 

meeting to discuss the budget; 

—Members of Congress, to discuss the 

MX missile. 

The President transmitted to the Con- 
gress the fiscal year 1984 annual report of 
the National Endowment for the Arts and 
the National Council on the Arts. 

The President declared a major disaster 
for the State of New York as a result of 
severe storms and flooding which began on 
February 23 and caused extensive property 
damage. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted March 19 


Fernando Enrique Rondon, 

of Virginia, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Ecuador. 


Faith Ryan Whittlesey, 

of Pennsylvania, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to Switzerland. 





Nominations—Continued 
Submitted March 21 


Peter C. Myers, 

of Missouri, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice John B. Crowell, Jr., re- 
signed. 


Robert L. Thompson, 

of Indiana, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice William Gene Lesher, re- 
signed. 


A. James Barnes, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency, vice Alvin L. Alm, resigned. 


Terence C. Golden, 
of Texas, to be Administrator of General 
Services, vice Gerald P. Carmen, resigned. 


Stephen L. Hammerman, 

of New York, to be a Director of the Securi- 
ties Investor Protection Corporation for a 
term expiring December 31, 1985, vice 
Ralph D. DeNunzio, term expired. 


Submitted March 22 


Martha Graham, 

of New York, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts for the remain- 
der of the term expiring September 3, 
1986, vice Erich Leinsdorf. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released March 17 


Advance text: 
Remarks upon arrival at Quebec City, 
Canada 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released March 18 


Advance text: 
Toast at a luncheon with Provincial and 
community leaders in Quebec City, Canada 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the signing ceremony for docu- 
ments issued at the conclusion of meetings 
with Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada 


Released March 19 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee luncheon 


Advance text: 
Toast at the state dinner for President Rail 
Alfonsin of Argentina 


Released March 20 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on his nomination to be Sec- 
retary of Labor—by William E. Brock 


Released March 21 


Statement: 

Gross national product figures for the 
fourth quarter of 1984—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Released March 22 


Statement: 

Consumer Price Index and durable goods 
sales figures for February—by Larry M. 
Speakes, Principal Deputy Press Secretary 
to the President 


Announcement: 

Nomination of John Montague Steadman to 
be an Associate Judge of the District of Co- 
lumbia Court of Appeals 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved March 15 * 


H.R. 1093 / Public Law 99-5 
Pacific Salmon Treaty Act of 1985. 


1 This act was not received in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved March 22 


HJ. Res. 85 / Public Law 99-6 

A joint resolution to designate the week of 
March 24, 1985, through March 30, 1985, as 
“National Skin Cancer Prevention and De- 
tection Week”. 
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